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“HE LOOKS LIKE A KING WHO HAD BEEN KIDNAPED 
AS A CHILD AND BROUGHT UP IN THE WILDS” 


Second Reader class, moved from the basement to the 

top story of the old Central Public School. Her mother 
brought her and, leaving, looked round at us, meeting for 
an instant each pair of curious eyes with friendly appeal. 

We knew well the fascinating house where she lived — 
stately, retreated far into large grounds in Jefferson Street; 
a high brick wall all round, and on top of the wall broken 
glass set in cement. Behind that impassable barrier which 
so teased our young audacity were flower-beds and ‘‘ shrub”’ 
bushes whose biossoms were wonderfully sweet if held’ a 
while in the closed hand; grape arbors and shade and fruit 
trees, haunted by bees; winding walks strewn fresh each 
spring with tanbark that has such a clean, strong odor, 
especially just after a rain, and that is at once firm and soft 
beneath the feet. And in the midst stood the only apricot 
tree in Saint X. As few of us had tasted apricots, and as 
those few pronounced them better far than oranges or even 
bananas, that tree was the climax of our tantalizations. 

The place had belonged toa childless old couple who hated 
children—or did they bar them out and drive them away 
because the sight and sound of them made the pain of empty 
old age too keen to bear? The husband died, the widow 
went away to her old-maid sister at Madison; and the 
Gardiners, coming from Cincinnati to live in the town where 
Colonel Gardiner was born and had spent his youth, bought 
the place. On our way to and from school in the first weeks 
of that term, pausing as always to gaze in through the iron 
gates of the drive, we had each day seen Pauline walking 
alone among the flowers. And she would stop and smile at 
us; but she was apparently too shy to come to the gates; 
and we, with the memory of the cross old couple still awing 
us, dared not attempt to make friends with her. 

She was eight years old, tall for her age, slender but strong, 
and naturally graceful. Her hazel eyes were always dancing 
mischievously. She liked boys’ games better than girls’. 
In her second week she induced several of the more daring 
girls to go with her to the pond below town and there engage 
in araft-race with the boys. Andwhen John Dumont, seeing 
that the girls’ raft was about to win, thrust the one he was 
piloting into it and upset it, she was the only girl who did 
not scream at the shock of the sudden tumble into the water 
or rise in tears from the shallow, muddy bottom. 

She tried going barefooted; she was always getting bruised 
or cut in attempts — usually successful—at boys’ reckless- 
ness; yet her voice was sweet and her manner toward others 
gentle. She hid her face when Miss Stone whipped any one 
—more fearful far than the rise and fall of Miss Stone’s 
ferule was the soaring and sinking of her awful eyebrows. 

From the outset John Dumont took especial delight in 
teasing her—John Dumont, the roughest boy in the school. 
He was seven years older than she, but was only in the 


P*secona GARDINER joined us on the day that we, the 





Fourth Reade r—a laggard in his studies because his mind 
was incurious about books and the like, was absorbed in 
games, in playing at soldier and robber, in swimming and 
sledding, in orchard-looting and fighting. He was impudent 
and domineering, a bully but not a coward, good-natured 
when deferred to, the feared leader of a boisterous, imitative 
clique. Until Pauline came he had rarely noticed a girl— 
never except to play her some prank more or less cruel. 

For a time after the adventure of the raft he watched 
Pauline afar off, revolving plans for approaching her without 
impairing his barbaric dignity, for subduing her without 
subduing himself to her. But he knew only one way of 
making friends, the only kind of friends he had or could con- 
ceive—loyal subjects, ruled through their weaknesses and 
fears. 
his court a sound thrashing, he felt it must be modified some- 
what to help him in his present conquest. He tied her hair 
to the back of her desk; he snowballed her and his sister 
Gladys home from school. 


And as that way was to give the desired addition to 


He raided her playhouse and 
broke her dishes and—she giving battle with desperate and 
not wholly vain courage — made off with some of her dolls. 
With Gladys shrieking for their mother, he shook her out of a 
tree in their yard, and it sprained her ankle so severely that 
she had to stay away from school for a month. The net 
result of a year’s arduous efforts was that she had singled 
him out for detestation—this when her conquest of him was 
complete because she had never told on him, had never in her 
worst encounters with him shown the white feather. 
But he had acted more wisely than he knew. 
had at least singled him out from the crowd of boys. 
there was a certain frank 
good-nature about him, 
a fearlessness—and she 
could not help admiring 
his strength and leader- 
ship. Presently she dis- 
covered his secret — that 
his persecutions were not 
through hatred of her but 
through anger at her 
resistance, anger at his 
own weakness in being 
fascinated by her. This ~ 
discovery came while 
she was shut in the house 
with her sprained ankle. 
As she sat at her corner 
bay-window she saw him 
hovering inthe neighbor- 
hood, now in the alley at 
the side of the house, now hurry- 
ing past, whistling loudly as if 
bent upon some gay and remote 
errand, now skulking along as if he 
had stolen something, again seated 


For she 
And 


on the curbstone at the farthest crossing 
from which he could see her window out 
of the corner of his eye. She understood 
—and forthwith forgave the past. She 
was immensely flattered that this big, 
audacious creature, so arrogant with the 
boys, so contemptuous toward the girls, 
should be her captive. 

When she was in her first year at the 
High School and he in his last he walked 
home with her every day; and they re- 
garded themselves as engaged. Her once 
golden hair had darkened now to a beauti- 
ful brown with red flashing from its waves; 
and her skin was a clear olive— pallid but 
healthy. And she had shot up into a tall, 
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slender young woman; her mother yielded to her pleadings 
let her put her hair into a long knot at the back of her neck 
and wear skirts a/mos/ to the ground 

When he from Ann 
holidays each the 
She thought him a marvel of worldly wisdom and worldly 
He thought 
gay, lively, not a bit “ 


came Arbor for his first Christmas 


found other grown into a new person 


experience. her a marvel of ideal womanhood 


narrow in judging him, yet nar 
row to primness in her ideas of what she herself could do, 
He would 


to explain to any one how he came by the capacity for such 


and withal charming physically not have cared 


sophisticated judgment of a young woman They were to be 
married as soon as he had his degree; and he was immedi 
ately to be admitted to partnership in his father’s 
mills—the largest in the State of Indiana 


He had been home three weeks of the long vacation be 


woolen 


tween his sophomore and junior years. There appeared on 
the town’s big and busy stream of gossip stories of his life at 
Ann Arbor —of drinking and gambling and wild ‘“‘ tears’’ in 
Detroit. And it was noted that the fast young men of Saint 


X—so every one called Saint Christopher— were going a 







I WANT 


“YOU KNOW WHAT I'VE COME FOR, SIR. 
YOU TO GIVE ME A TRIAL” 
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more rapid gait. Those turbulent fretters against the dam 
of dullness and stern repression of even normal and harmless 
gayety had long caused scandal. But never before had they 
been so daring, so defiant. 

One night after leaving Pauline he went to play poker in 
Charley Braddock’s rooms. Braddock, only son of the 
richest banker in Saint X, had furnished the loft of his 
father’s stable as bachelor quarters and entertained his 
friends there without fear that the noise would break the 
sleep and rouse the suspicions of his father. That night, 
besides Braddock and Dumont, there were Jim 
Cauldwell and his brother Will. As they played 
they drank; and Dumont, winning steadily, became 
offensive in his raillery. There was a quarrel, a 
fight; Will Cauldwell, accidentally toppled down 
the steep stairway by Dumont, was picked up with 
a broken arm and leg. 

By noon the next day the town was boiling with 
this outbreak of deviltry in the leading young men, 
the sons and prospective successors of the ‘‘ bulwarks 
of religion and morality.’’. The Episcopalian and 
Campbellite preachers preached against Dumont, 
that ‘importer of Satan’s ways into our peaceful 
midst,’’ and against Charley Braddock with his 
‘* ante-room to Sheol ’’—the Reverend Sweetser had 
just learned the distinction between Sheol and 
Hades. The Presbyterian preacher wrestled spirit- 
ually with Will Cauldwell and so wrought upon his 
depression that he gave out a solemn statement of 
confession, remorse and reform. In painting him- 
self in dark colors he painted Jack Dumont jet 
black 

Pauline had known that Dumont was “ lively ’’— 
he was far too proud of his wild oats wholly to con- 
ceal them from her. And she had all the tolerance — 
admiration (?) —of feminine youth for the friskiness 
of masculine freedom. Thus, though she did not 
approve what he and his friends had done, she took 
no such serious view of it as did her parents and 
his. The most she could do with her. father was to 
persuade him to suspend sentence pending the con- 
clusion of an investigation into Jack’s doings at the 
University of Michigan and in Detroit. Colonel 
Gardiner was not so narrow or so severe as Jack said 
or as Pauline thought. He loved his daughter; so 
he inquired thoroughly. He knew that his daughter 
loved Dumont; so he judged liberally 
had done he ordered the engagement broken and 
forbade Dumont the house. 

‘He is not wild merely; he is— worse than you 
can imagine,’’ said the Colonel to his wife in 
concluding his account of his discoveries and of 


Dumont’s evasive and reluctant admissions—an account so 
carefully expurgated that it completely misled her. ‘‘ Tell 
Pauline as much as you can—enough to convince her.’’ 

This when Mrs, Gardiner was not herself convinced. She 
regarded the Colonel as too high-minded to be a fit judge of 
human frailty; and his over-caution in explanation had given 
her the feeling that he had a standard for a husband for 
their daughter which only such another rare man as himself 
could live upto. Further, she had always been extremely 
reserved in mother-and-daughter talk with Pauline, and thus 
could not now give her a clear idea of what little she had 
been able to gather from Colonel Gardiner’s half-truths. 
This typical enacting of a familiar domestic comedy-tragedy 
had the usual result: the girl was confirmed in her original 
opinion and stand. ‘‘ Jack’s been a little too lively,’’ was 
her unexpressed conclusion from her mother’s dilution of 
her father’s dilution of the ugly truth. 
won't do it again, and—well, I’d hate a milksop. Father 
has forgotten that he was young himself once.’’ 

Dumont’s father and mother charged against Ann Arbor 
that which they might have charged against their own alterna- 
tions of tyranny and license had they not been humanly 
lenient in self-excuse. ‘‘ No more college! ’’ said his father. 
‘““The place for you, young man, is my office, where I can 
keep an eye or two on you.’’ 

““ That suits me,’’ replied the son indifferently —he made 
small pretense of repentance at home. ‘‘I never wanted to 


go to college.’’ 


** He’s sorry and 


“Yes, it was your mother’s doing,’’ said old Dumont. 
*“ Now we'll try my way of educating a boy.”’ 

So Jack entered the service of his father’s god-of-the-six- 
days, and immediately showed astonishing talent and twelve- 
to-fourteen-hour assiduity. He did not try to talk with 
Pauline. He went nowhere but to business; He avoided the 
young men. ‘‘ It’s a bad idea to let your home town know 
too much about you,’’ he reflected, and he resolved that his 
future gambols out of bounds should be in the security of 
distant and large cities—and they were. Seven months 
after he went to work he amazed and delighted his father by 
informing him that he had bought five hundred shares of 
stock in the mills—he had made the money, fifty-odd thou- 
sand dollars, by a speculation in wool. He was completely 
reéstablished with his father and with all Saint X— except 
Colonel Gardiner. ‘‘ That young Jack Dumont’s a wonder,’’ 
said everybody. ‘‘ He'll make the biggest kind of a fortune 
or the biggest kind of a smash before he gets through.’’ 





When he an 


He felt that he was fully entitled to the rights of the re- 
generate; he went to Colonel Gardiner’s law office boldly to 
claim them. 

At sight of him the Colonel’s face hardened into an ex- 
pression as near to hate as its habit of kindliness would 
concede. ‘‘ Well, sir!’’ said he sharply, eying the young 
man over the tops of his glasses. 

Dumont stiffened his strong, rather stocky figure and said, 
his face a study in youthful frankness: ‘‘ You know what 


I’ve come for, sir. I want you to give me a trial.’”’ 


ia No! = 
morning, sir! 
‘“*You are very hard,’ 
driving me to ruin.’’ 
‘“How dare you!’’ The old man rose and went up to 
him, eyes blazing scorn. ‘‘ You deceive others, but not me 
—with my daughter's welfare as my first duty. It is an 
insult to her that you presume to lift your eyes to her.’’ 
Dumont colored and haughtily raised his head. He met 
the Colonel’s fiery gaze without flinching. ‘‘ I was no worse 


Colonel Gardiner shut his lips firmly. ‘‘ Good- 
’’ And he was writing again. 
’ said Dumont bitterly. ‘‘ You are 


’ 


than other young men—— 

“It’s a slander upon young men for you to say that they — 
that any of them with a spark of decency — would do as you 
have done, as you do/ Leave my office at once, sir!’’ 

“T’ve not only repented — I've shown that I was ashamed 
of —of that,’ said Dumont. ‘‘ Yet you refuse me a 
chance!’’ 

The Colonel was shaking with anger. ‘‘ You left here 
for New York last Thursday night,’’ he said. ‘*‘ Where and 
how did you spend Saturday night and Sunday and Monday?’’ 

Dumont’s eyes shifted and sank. ‘‘ It’s false,’’ he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ It’s lies.’’ 

“IT expected this call from you,’’ continued Colonel 
Gardiner, ‘‘and I prepared for it so that I could do what 
was right. I’d rather see my daughter in her shroud than 
in a wedding-dress for you.’’ 

Dumont left without speaking or looking up. ‘‘ The old 
fox!’’ he said to himself. ‘* Spying on me—what an idiot I[ 
was not to look out for that. The narrow old fool! He 
doesn’t know what ‘ man of the world’ means. But I’1l marry 
her in spite of him. I'll let nobody cheat me out of what 
I want, what belongs to me.’’ 

A few nights afterward he went to a dance at Braddock’s, 
hunted out Pauline and seated himself beside her—in a 
year he had not been so near her, though they had seen each 
the other every few days and he had written her many letters 
which she had read, had treasured, but had been held from 
answering by her sense of honor, unless her looks whenever 
their eyes met could be called answers. 

““You mustn’t, Jack,’’ she said, her breath coming fast, 
her eyes fever-bright. ‘‘ Father has forbidden me—and it'll 
only make him the harder.’’ 

**You, too, Polly? Well, then, I don’t care what becomes 
of me.”’ : 

He looked so desperate that she was frightened. ‘‘ It isn’t 
that, Jack — you snow it isn’t that.’’ 


SHE WAS DREAMING OVER A BOOK 
— BROWNING’S SHORT POEMS 


November 14, 1903 


‘*T’ve been to see your father. And hetold mehe’d never con- 
sent —never! I don’t deserve that—and I can’t stand it to lose 
you. No matter what I’ve done, God knows I love you, Polly.’’ 

Pauline’s face was pale. Her hands, in her lap, were 
gripping her little handkerchief. 

‘You don’t say that, too— you don’t say ‘ never’?’’ 

She raised her eyes to his and their look thrilled through 
and through him. ‘‘ Yes, John, I say ‘ never’—I’ll never 
give you up.’’ 

All the decent instincts in his nature showed in his hand- 
some face, in which time had as yet had no chance 
clearly to write character. ‘‘ No wonder I love you— 
there never was anybody so brave and true as you. 
But you must help me. I must see you and talk to 
you — once in a while, anyhow.”’ 

Pauline flushed painfully. ‘‘Not till—they —let me 
—or I’m older, John. They’ve always trusted me and 
left me free. And I can’t deceive them.”’ 

He liked this—it was another proof that she was, 
through and through, the sort of woman who was 
worthy to be his wife. ‘‘ Well—we’ll wait,’’ he said. 
‘*And if they won’t be fair to us, why, we’ll have a 
right to do the best we can.’’ He gave her a tragic 
look. ‘‘ I’ve set my heart on you, Polly, and I never 
can stand it not to get what I’ve set my heart on. If 
I lost you, I’d go straight to ruin.’’ 

She might have been a great deal older and wiser 
and still not have seen in this a confirmation of her 
father’s judgment of her lover. And her parents had 
unconsciously driven her into a mental state in which, 
if he had committed a crime, it would have seemed to 
her their fault rather than his. The next day she 
opened the subject with her mother —the subject that 
was never out of their minds: ‘‘I can’t forget him, 
mother. I can’¢ give him up.’’ With the splendid 
confidence of youth, ‘‘I can save him—he'll do any- 
thing for my sake.’’ With the touching ignorance of 
youth, ‘‘ He’s done nothing so very dreadful, I’m sure 
—I’d believe him against the whole world.’’ 

And in the evening her mother approached her father. 
She was in sympathy with Pauline, though her loyalty 
to her husband made her careful not to show it. She 
had small confidence in a man’s judgments of men on 
their womanside, great confidence in the power of 
women to change and uplift men. ‘Father,’’ said 
she, when they were alone on the side porch after supper, 
‘* have you noticed how hard Polly is taking —7¢?”’ 

His eyes and the sudden deepening of the lines in 
his face answered her. 

“Don’t you think maybe we've been a little —too— 
severe?’’ 

“T’ve tried to think so, but 
head. ‘‘ Maggie, he’s hopeless, hopeless.’ 

‘I don’t know much about those things.’’ This was a 
mere form of speech. She thought she knew all there was to 
be known; and as she was an intelligent woman who had 
lived a long time and had a normal human curiosity she did 
know a great deal. But, after the fashion of many of the 
women of the older generation, she had left undisturbed his 
delusion that her goodness was the result not of intelligence 
but of ignorance. ‘‘ But I can’t help fearing it isn’t right to 
condemn a young man forever because he was led away as 


’’ He shook his 
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a boy. 
‘“T can’t discuss it with you, Maggie—it’s a degradation 
even to speak of him before a good woman. You must rely 
upon my judgment. Polly must put him out of her head.’’ 
‘* But what am I totell her? You can't make a woman 
like our Pauline puta man out of her life when she loves 
him unless you give her a reason that satisfies her. And if 
you don’t give me a reason that satisfies me, how can I give 
her a reason that will satisfy her 
““Tll talk to her,’’ said the Colonel after a long pause 
** She must —she will give him up, mother.’’ 
** I’ve tried to persuade her to go visit Olivia,’’ continued 
Mrs. Gardiner. ‘‘ But she won’t. And she doesn’t want 


>» 


me to ask Olivia here.’ 

‘“T'll ask Olivia before I speak to her.”’ 

Mrs. Gardiner went up to her daughter’s room —it had 
been her playroom, then her study, and was now graduated 
into her sitting-room. She was dreaming over a book — 
Browning’s short poems. She looked up, eyes full of hope. 

‘* He has some good reason, dear,’’ began her mother. 

‘“ What is it?’’ demanded Pauline. 

““T can’t tell you any more than I’ve told you already,’’ 
replied her mother, trying not to show her feelings in her 
face. 

‘““Why does he treat me—treat you—like two naughty 
little children?’’ said Pauline, impatiently tossing the book 
on the table. 

‘‘Pauline!’’ Her mother’s voice was sharp in reproof. 
““ How can you place any one before your father!’’ 

Pauline was silent —she had dropped the veil over herself. 
“‘T—I—where did you place father — when — when——”’ 
Her eyes were laughing again. 

‘“You know he’d never oppose your happiness, Polly.’’ 
Mrs. Gardiner was smoothing her daughter’s turbulent red- 
brown hair. ‘‘ You'll only have to wait under a little more 
trying circumstances. And if he’s right, the truth will come 
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out. And if he’s mistaken and John’s all you think him, 
then that will come out.’’ 

Pauline knew her father was not opposing her through 
tyranny or pride of opinion or sheer prejudice; but she felt 
that his was another case of age’s lack of sympathy with 
youth, felt it with all the intensity of infatuated seventeen 
made doubly determined by opposition and by concealment. 
The next evening he and she were walking together in the 
garden. He suddenly put his arm round her and drew her 
close to him and kissed her. 

*“ You know I shouldn’t if I didn’t think it the only course 
—don’t you, Pauline?’’ he said in a broken voice that went 
straight to her heart. 

‘* Yes, father.’’ Then, after a silence: ‘‘ But—we—we've 
been sweethearts since we were children. And—I—father, 
I must stand by him.’’ 

“Won't you trust me, child? Won’t you believe me 
rather than him?’’ 

Pauline’s only answer was a sigh. They loved each the 
other; he adored her, she reverenced him. But between them, 
thick and high, rose the barrier of custom and training. 
Comradeship, confidence were impossible. 


il 
ITH the first glance into Olivia’s dark gray eyes 
Pauline ceased to resent her as an intruder. And soon 


she was feeling that some sort of dawn was assailing her night. 

Olivia was the older by three years. She seemed —and, 
for her years, was—serious and wise because, as the eldest 
of a large family, she was lieutenant-general to her mother. 
Further, she had always had her own way — when it was the 
right way and did not conflict with justice to her brothers 
And often her parents let her have her own way 


and sisters. 





when it was the wrong way, nor did they spoil the lesson by 
mitigating disagreeable consequences. ‘‘ Do as*you please,’’ 
her mother used to say when doing as she pleased would 
involve less of mischief than of valuable experience, ‘‘ and 
perhaps you'll learn to please to do sensibly.’’ Again, her 
father would restrain her mother from interference —‘‘ Oh, 
let the girl alone. She's got to teach herself how to behave, 
and she can’t begin a minute too young.’’ This training had 
produced a self-reliant and self-governing Olivia. 

She wondered at the change in Pauline— Pauline, the 
light-hearted, the effervescent of laughter and life, now silent 
and almost sombre. It was two weeks before she, not easily 
won to the confiding mood for all her frankness, let Olivia 
into her secret. Of course, it was at night; of course, they 
were in the same bed. And when Olivia had heard she 
came nearer to the truth about Dumont than had Pauline's 
mother. But, while she felt sure there was a way to cure 
Pauline, she knew that way was not the one which had been 
pursued. ‘“‘ They’ve only made her obstinate,’’ she thought, 
as she, lying with hands clasped behind her head, watched 
Pauline, propped upon an elbow, staring with dreamful de- 
termination into the moonlight. 

“‘It’ll come out all right,’’ she said; her voice always 
suggested that she knew what she was talking about. ‘‘ Your 
father’1l give in sooner or later—if you don’t change.”’ 

** But he’s so bitter against Jack,’’ replied Pauline. ‘* He 
won't listen to his side —to our side —of it.’’ 

** Anyhow, what’s the use of anticipating trouble? You 
wouldn't get married yet. And if he’s worth while he'll 
wait.’’ 

Pauline had been even gentler than her own judgment in 
painting her lover for her cousin’s inspection. So, she could 
not explain to her why there was necessity for haste, could 
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not confess her conviction that every month he lived away 
from her was a month of peri! to him We want it settled,’’ 
she said evasively 

‘*T haven't seen him around anywhere,’’ went on Olivia. 


‘* Is he here now? 


‘* He’s in Chicago—in charge of his father’s offices there 
He may stay all winter 

‘* No, there’s no hurry,’’ went on Olivia ** Besides, you 
ought to meet other men It isn’t a good idea for a girl to 
marry the man she’s been brought up with -before she’s had 
a chance to get acquainted with other men.’’ Olivia drew 
this maxim from experience—she had been engaged to a 
schooldays lover when she went away to Battle Field to 
college; she broke it off when, going home on vacation, she 
saw him again from the point of wider view 

But Pauline scorned this theory; if Olivia had confessed 
the broken engagement she would have thought less of her, 
would have thought her shallow and untrustworthy. She 
was confident, with inexperience’s sublime incapacity for 
self-doubt, that in all the wide world there was only one man 
whom she could have loved or could love ‘Oh, I sha’n't 
change,’’ she said in a tone that warned her cousin against 
discussion. 

“ At any rate 
do you no harm.”’ 


’ replied Olivia, ‘a little experience would 
A splendid 
idea!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why not come to Battle Field 
with me?”’ 

** I'd like it,’’ 


ment and roused by Olivia's stories of her college experiences 


She suddenly sat up in bed 


said Pauline, always eager for self-improve 


‘* But father’d never let me go to Battle Field Colle 
fattle Field University,’’ corrected Olivia. ‘‘It has 


classical courses and scientific courses and a preparatory 
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If Mr. Chamberlain’s Bold Plan Should be Adopted, a Dearer Loaf for the 
People and an International Commercial War Would Probably Result 


I. The Corn Law enacted in 1815, 
repealed in 1846. 

Il. The Registration Tax on grain 
and its products enacted in 1902, 


repealed in 1903. 


ITI, Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed tariff on grain 


three plans for taxing the bread-box of the 

British people, two of them accomplished in 
the past and one proposed for the future, are funda- 
mentally identical. ‘They have all sprung from a 
political temptation to make capital of one kind or 
another out of the sacred need of the masses; to tamper 
with the nation’s food supply for political ends. 

The Corn Law of 1815, modeled on the Corn Law 
of 1670, imposed a prohibitory duty on the importa- 
tion of foreign grain. It was hurriedly enacted as 
a political measure to satisfy the landlords, who 
clamored for the protection of their wheat fields, and 
despite the protest of the masses who wanted cheap 
bread. The Registration Tax, which came nearly 
ninety years later, imposed a small duty on wheat and 
its object was revenue only. Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posal springs from a declared design to strengthen the 
empire and bring its colonies in closer relation with 
England. From a tax on bread for protection to a 
tax on bread for revenue, and a tax on bread for 
imperialism, the excuse has varied with the time, but . 
always, from Peel to Chamberlain, the act itself, 
whether resorted to asa financial or political neces- 
sity, has actually meant making the bread eater bear 
the burden that others may benefit. 

The people’s bread-box is a constant temptation, 
and the more unscrupulous and plausible the states- 
man the more eager he is to get his hand in it and 
pilfer something from its loaves. The brilliant ex- 
colonial secretary declares his ability to perform the 
hitherto impossible feat of taxing bread without 
inflicting hardship upon the consumer, but the experi- 
ment has been tried before and has always failed, and 
if the flour and grain statistics of the last decade are reliable, 
it must inevitably fail again. 

However one may differ with Mr. Chamberlain’s views, 
the courage and audacity of his present stand certainly 
compel amazed admiration. There is a gallantry about it 
which appeals to the imagination, and judging by the recep- 
tion given his recent Glasgow speech, his proposal to reverse 
Britain’s traditional policy of free trade; to substitute protec- 
tion against foreign nations, and to knit together in a trade 


|) three pie in degree but not in principle, these 
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zollverein the United Kingdom and the colonies by means of 
a preferential tariff, possesses a certain magnetic plausibility 
which, combined with its champion’s forceful personality, his 
vigour, determination and blind confidence in the efficacy of 
his scheme, is very apt to assume the form of a craze quite 
similar to our own wild-fire free sii:ver propaganda. 

The danger lies in the very suddenness of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s move. For more than fifty years free trade 
has occupied the British citadel and become so much a part 





of the established order of things 


rts 
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Yorn 


that it has come to be accepted as a 
Continued 
security has made its supporters 


practical permanancy 


careless. The question of taxing 
bread was settled once for all in 1846, and few 
imagined that it would ever be revived. In his 


History of Our Own Times, Justin McCarthy says 
‘* There is no more chance of a reaction against free 
trade in England than there is of a reaction of the 
rule of three.’’ Taking advantage of free-trade’s 
lazy security, Mr. Chamberlain suddenly seizes the 
banner of protection, rallies the people to its support 
and attempts to carry the defenses by assault, while 
the opposition, amazed at his audacity, is getting into 
fighting shape 


The Fate of Previous Attempts 


HE cleverness and skill of this move can best be 
appreciated by recalling the malignant unpopu- 
larity of former attempts to tax the people’s bread 
The passage of the Corn Law of 1815 was accompa 
nied by bread riots in London and elsewhere. Wails 
were chalked with such sentences as ‘ Bread or 
A loaf soaked 
The houses 
of many unpopular supporters of the measure were 


Blood?’’ and ‘*‘ Guy Fawkes Forever! 
in blood was placed on Carlton House 
mobbed. Every pane of glass in Lord Eldon’s house 
was broken, much of its furniture was destroyed and 
the iron railings surrounding it were torn up. The 
military was summoned and two persons were killed. 
Guards protected the houses of Parliament and the 
London streets were paraded by troops to overawe 
the mob. Elsewhere, in the provinces, similar dem- 
onstrations prevailed. Although the obnoxious law 
was passed in spite of these disturbances; time only 
added to the popular hatred of it, and the anti-corn 
law agitation led by Cobden and Brighi soon became 
crystallized into the movement which finally resulted 
in the repeal of the measure. 

From 1846 to 1902 Britain’s bread was free. Then came 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chancellor of the Exchequer, witha 
budget recommending the imposition of a tax, a very small 
tax, of but three cents a bushel on foreign wheat and eighteen 
cents a barrel on foreign flour. Although this duty actually 
protected the British miller to some extent, its declared object 
was simply to raise revenue, and certainly this revenue was 
needed. The opposition to the Chancellor’s proposal was 
determined, but nevertheless the measure was finally adopted. 
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Its unpopularity was immediately apparent. Although the 
tax was small in itself, its principle was generally con- 
demned. Fortunately the price of wheat did not materially 
advance during the year this tax was on, and consequently 
the bread-eater did not consciously suffer from it; neverthe- 
less the rooted aversion to taxing bread, whether much or 
little, manifested itself clearly, the ‘' little loaf’’ became a 
powerful political factor, and the Government was constantly 
threatened with popular disfavor on account of the duty. Sir 
Michael resigned, and his successor, Mr. Ritchie, a firm free 
trader, in presenting his budget for 1903 favored the removal 
of the tax, and general satisfaction marked the end of this short 
raid on the nation’s cupboard. As a revenue producet the 
Registration Tax was a success; asa vote getterit was a hor 
rible failure. 

Again, the international grain trade settled down in the firm 
and comfortable that 
ports, at least for breadstuffs, was a permanency, and that 
after the discomfiture attending experiment no 
statesman could be found with temerity enough to suggest a 
repetition of it. In this it reckoned without its host. Within 
a few weeks the Right Honorable Joseph Chamberlain was to 
appear as the champion of a cause supposed to be dead and 


conviction England’s policy of open 


this last 


buried, and by his novel idea of putting the corn tax ina 
capsule agreeable to British taste, to so revive the hopes of 
the protectionists as to create almost instantly a formidable 
movement, which is undeniably gaining force and yolume 
daily. The consummate courage required to thus seize upon 
a most unpopular idea and attempt to make it popular; to 
grasp the nettle danger firmly and compel it to yield success, 
It is 
‘a summons for the widely separated children of the empire to 
alliance, offensive 


is a wonderful political act, be its outcome what it may. 


draw together in one grand cooperative 
defensive, the 
advantage. It is a challenge to the rest of 
particularly the Ufiited States, denying it free entrance t 
British ports, and threatening trade with Great Britain witha 
handicap which, in some instances, would prove prohibitory. 

As the old Corn Law of 1815 caused the formation of the 
Anti-Corn Law Association, of which Cobden and Bright were 


and cement of which is to be commercial 


the world, and 


conspicuous leaders, so Mr. Chamberlain's scheme is opposed, 
not only by the Cobden Club but by the newly-created Free 
Food League, of which the Duke of Devonshire has just 
accepted the presidency. The declared object of the League 
is afcampaign against the fiscal policy of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour, and especially the protection of the people’s 
food against taxation. Strangely enough, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, late Chancellor of the Exchequer, who proposed the 
Registration Tax of 1902, is one of its prominent members. 
Mr. Ritchie, recently from 
Balfour’s cabinet, and Lord George Hamilton, late Secretary 
of State for India, are also members of the League. 


his successor, who resigned 


The American Miller’s Service to Britain 


HEN the tumult and the shouting dies, and the electrical 

disturbance resultant from Chamberlain’s Glasgow 
speech subsides, his proposal, so far as food supplies are con- 
cerned, appears very plain and simple. The man of the hour 
delivered a discourse the meaning of which was clear and 
distinct. His plan is to tax foreign meat and dairy produce 
about five per cent., to levy a duty of about ten per cent. on 
manufactured goods, to tax foreign wheat six ceuts a bushel 
and foreign flour correspondingly, giving a preference to the 
British miller. Of the details of his plan it is unnecessary 
to speak. Reduced to simple facts, Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
poses to tax wheat entering Britain from foreign countries six 
cents a bushel, and flour more in proportion than wheat, so as 
to protect the home miller. 

Ihe idea is not new and by itself would not command 
attention were it not coupled with the further proposal to 
admit wheat and flour from the colonies free of all duty, thus 
establishing preferential trade relations with Britain’s remote 
possessions, which heretofore have entered the markets of the 
United Kingdom in competition with wheat and flour from 
the United States on exactly the same basis. For the year 
ending June 30, 1903, this country shipped to the United 
Kingdom nearly fifty million bushels of wheat and about ten 
The United States is by far the 
largest contributor to Britain’s food supply, and therefore it 
affected seriously by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
scheme, hence the American should 


million barrels of flour. 


would be most 
citizen know what to 
expect and prepare for should this radical proposal secure 
the approval of the British public 

A tax of six cents a bushel on wheat would mean about 
twenty-seven cents a barrel on flour, if wheat and flour were 
admitted at the same proportionate rate, but as Mr. Chamber- 
lain desires to protect the home miller he intends to tax flour 
much more heavily than wheat, thus enabling the British miller 
to obtain his raw material proportionately cheaper than the 
competing manufactured product can enterthe market. It is 
probable that American flour would be taxed about forty cents 
a barrel, as the British miller would consider nothing less than 
this an adequate protection, and he would probably clamor 
for more. However, a tax of twenty-seven cents a barrel 
would be quite sufficient to drive out American flour from the 
British markets and destroy the export flour trade, which now 


amounts to about forty million dollars annually. 


What has the American miller done that his flour should 
be taxed out of the British market? What is his crime 
against the British bread-eater that he should be discriminated 
against in favor of the Canadian or English miller? He can 
be convicted only of one offense, if such it be. By his instru- 
mentality the loaf of Britain has been made cheaper and better. 

It is little more than thirty years since his agents went to 
London to introduce American flour. Because it was far 
whiter and cleaner than the flour made by the British mills of 
the time, the American product was reviled, and it was charged 
that the miller who made it used terra alba or other delete- 
rious ingredients. Disproving all such silly slanders, by 
sheer merit American flour made its way in the estimation of 
the British public, and gained ground steadily. 

Obliged to meet American competition, British 
remodeled their antiquated plants and new and modern mills 
were erected. The best of these, located at the great ports 
of the United Kingdom, are able to buy American wheat on a 
most favorable basis, and are now competing successfully with 
the mills of the United States. They have won well-merited 
success by honest and intelligent effort, and they need no 
protection to enable them to doa successful business, as their 
annual balance-sheets prove. There are other British mills 
which are unsuccessful, because they are not favorably located 
with respect to wheat supplies and freight rates, and some of 
them not They can never be 
made successful by Act of Parliament, and if protection be 
given them they will still suffer from the competition of the 


millers 





are modern in construction, 


more intelligent and progressive of their fellows. 
The American miller, thousands of miles from 
board, fought his way to British bread-eaters over difficulties 
almost insurmountable. He straightened out the transporta- 
tion tangles, and by selling at cost, or but little more, delivered 
his flour to the people of Britain on a through bill of lading. 
He was able at last to send the flour from his mills—the 
largest, best and most economical in production that history 
has ever recorded—to England, and put it into the hands of the 
British consumer with the least possible expense. It is now 
a fact that a sack of Minneapolis flour costs the London baker 
no more than it costs the baker in the city where it is ground. 


the sea- 


The Effect on American Farmers and Millers 


RITAIN needed bread for her millions and it must be both 

good and cheap. The American saw the need and supplied 
it. He perfected his banking arrangements so that when he 
made a shipment of flour to the United Kingdom he could 
present the bill of lading, insurance certificate and hypothe- 
cation papers at his bank, and the same day get his money 
for the transaction. From being a complicated business, the 
export of flour became simple and easy. Knowing that 
Britain must have flour cheap, the American has made plain 
the once rough road between him and his customer, so that 
actually the British buyer gets his flour at less than the 
American buyer living within a hundred miles of the mill. 
The advantage in exporting flour lies not in the profit, but in 
enabling the miller to secure a prompt sale for his surplus 
and to obtain immediate cash returns. Thus he may dispose 
of the flour for which he has no immediate domestic demand 
by selling it abroad, and so he may keep his mills running 
day and night steadily, thereby reducing the cost per barrel 
on his entire out-turn. 

Should Mr. Chamberlain’s plans carry, the immediate 
effect upon the American miller would be the extinction 
of his flour trade with Britain. A differential against him of 
even half the proposed tax would automatically close British 
ports to him. He would therefore grind that much less flour 
and would consequently require that much less wheat, unless, 
meantime, he found new markets abroad. This would inturn 
force the American farmer to produce less wheat, because it 
is inconceivable that he should be willing to seil it at six cents 
a bushel less in order to meet the requirements of the British 
market. 

Within a few years, two or three at the utmost, the situation 
would adjust itself, so far as the United States was concerned. 
The millers would devote their efforts entirely to their large 
and growing domestic market and such untaxed foreign con- 
nections as they could secure. The farmers would cease to 
plant with Britain’s needs in view and would give increasing 
attention to diversified crops and stock raising, until such 
time as the home demand for flour caught up and passed the 
supply of wheat, when, responding to an increased price, they 
would revert to the greater cultivation of that cereal. 

In a few years America would cease to notice the effect of 
the British tariff, inasmuch as her flour and grain interests 
would lie elsewhere. The country being large, developing 
and ever self-supporting and self-contained, would continue 
on its course as before, except that the item of exports of 
wheat and flour to Britain would disappear from its balance- 
sheets, quite as have disappeared those to France and other 
countries which have driven out American flour by tariff 
American millers and farmers are quite capable of 
taking care of themselves if they must. An illustration: as 
‘xports of flour from Minneapolis for 


duties. 


compared with 1go1, the 
the year ending June, 1965, showed a loss of 460,000 barrels, 
owing to the Hicks-Beach tariff and certain railway discrim- 
inations, yet Minneapolis manufactured 400,000 barrels more 
flour during the same period. 
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This result to the American farmer and miller presupposes 
the fact that Britain and her colonies could, with the stimulus 
of preferential trade, grow enough wheat to supply the needs 
of the United Kingdom, and that the discrimination against 
American wheat and flour would be sufficient to drive these 
commodities out of the British markets entirely. This sup- 
position viewed from a statistical standpoint is preposterous, 
Therefore, to whatever extent flour 
and wheat taken from the United States, to that 
degree the tax would fall upon the British bread-eater. The 
American miller would not pay one farthing of it. If it was 
paid at all, the British consumer would be called upon to 
He would do so either by paying more 


as will be clearly shown. 
would be 


meet the entire tax. 
for his loaf, by a reduction in its size, or by a very material 
deterioration in its quality; possibly by a combination of all 
these methods. 


Who Pays the Tax 


N OPPORTUNITY to determine in a practical way who 
pays a British tariff on wheat and flour was afforded dur- 
ing the operation of the lately abrogated Registration Tax 
imposed by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. This endured for one 
year. At the end of that period all ‘interests concerned had 
time to cast up accounts and ascertain beyond question who 
had suffered by the measure. In amount the tax was small, 
but it was unquestionably protective to the British miller, 
wheat being admitted at a relatively lower rate than flour 
In the beginning, Sir Michael contended that the Americans 
would pay the duty; in the end it was proven beyond doubt 
that they contributed no share of it whatever. 

When the tax went into effect the American miller did not 
quote his flour in Britain a penny cheaper on account of its 
existence. The British importer of flour cabled his offers from 
time to time and they were accepted or declined purely on 
the relation they bore to the value of wheat, plus the cost of 
manufacture and transportation. If it equaled or exceeded 
the total of these items an offer was accepted and the flour 
shipped. Never did the American miller pause to consider 
the duty it would pay. That was the importer’s affair. 
Many millers did not even know what the duty was. So, 
also, in the list of items which made up the miller’s total cost 
price. Probably few American farmers knew that there was 
a corn tax in Britain; they certainly sold their wheat for noth- 
ing less because of it; American mill operatives abated no 
part of their wage on account of it; nor did the inland or 
ocean carriers reduce freight rates on flour a particle in con- 
sideration of the newly-imposed tax. Thus every item, cost 
of raw material, manufacture and carriage, contributing to 
the miller’s expense, remained unaffected by the duty. The 
miller based his quotation and his acceptance or rejection of 
offers on his cost mark as before. 

The British flour importer paid the duty when the flour 
arrived, but he simply tacked it on his selling price. When 
the British miller bought imported wheat he paid the duty 
and it went into the list of items which made up the basis for 
his selling price. He also passed on the additional tax to his 
customer. Finally, both American flour and British flour 
made from imported wheat went to the baker carrying all 
tariff charges with it. 

And the baker, at last, paid Sir Michael's tax. 

He either stood it himself, or he absorbed it in his mixture 
and gave a less valuable loaf to hiscustomer. Unfortunately 
for the British baker, the tax, when worked out into loaves of 
bread was so small that he could not consistently, on its 
account alone, advance the price of the loaf to the bread-eater. 

English currency has no coin to represent its value. Thus 
the baker was put to it to find a means of passing the tax on, 
and he sometimes found it in an inferior loaf, and often he 
himself stood the loss, as the year’s accounts of many a British 
baker amply prove. The question as to who paid Sir 
Michael’s tax is positively and definitely answered beyond 
peradventure. 


The British Baker and the Bread-Eater 


MERICAN flour, whether made in America, or in Britain 
from American wheats, is essential to the British baker 
if he undertakes to make a loaf equal to his present standard. 
Should a duty of six cents a bushe! be imposed, however, 
the tendency would be to lower British standards of flour and 
bread. If it were continued long enough, the average 
English bread would become as dark and uninviting, as 
much below modern standards, as it was before American 
competition forced the British millers to their 
methods. In time, Britain would retrograde in the matter 
of color and quality until it reached the black bread basis, 
and her poorer people would be glad to get even this. 
Possibly a protective tariff on wheat and flour might 
benefit the British miller; it might increase, to a degree, the 
wheat in Britain. With these advantages the 
list closes. It would, beyond the shadow of a doubt, bea 
distinct loss to the British baker, who would no longer be 
able to buy cheap American flour, and by its use keep down 
the price of the home-milled article. The most serious hard- 
ship, however, would fall upon the British bread-eater, and 
when the entire transaction comes to its logical terminus, it 
is absolutely clear that ‘‘ fall to each whate’er befall,’’ the 


improve 


growth of 





WithA 


bread consumer pays it all. All, to the uttermost cent, will 
in the end fall upon the man who eats the loaf 

Should such a tax be imposed, American millers and 
American farmers will, in time, accustom themselves to 
changed conditions. They may raise less wheat and grind 
less flour, or they may find new markets in the West Indies, 
in South America, in China and Japan, or South Africa 
Their home consumption is enormous and increasing rapidly 
It needs but a comparatively slight adjustment of demand 
and supply to make the two harmonize. Their trade in Great 
Britain is valued, but, after all, it is but a question of a sur- 
plus above home requirements. It is not absolutely essential 
to their existence. 

In tgo2 the wheat crop of the United States was six hun- 
dred and seventy million bushels. The exports of wheat 
and flour to the United Kingdom that vear were altogether 
Shutting off 
the British market would probably result in giving the masses 


about one hundred and eight million bushels. 


in America cheaper bread for a year or so, but this is not re- 
garded as a calamity by the general pubiic in the United 
States. 


A Problem for Statesmen 


‘y THE Corn Trade Year Book (Liverpool) for 1902 this 
appears: 

““Under present conditions it seems quite likely that the 
production of wheat in these islands will sink to a mere 
twenty million bushels, whereas if the population increase 
during the next twenty years at the same ratio as it has done 
in the last twenty years, we shall have fifty million people to 
feed who will require nearly three hundred and twenty 
million bushels per annum of wheat alone. 
the home production will be but six or seven per cent. of 


On this basis 


the total, say four weeks out of the twelve months.’’ Fora 
country approaching such an exposed position to levy a duty 
on imported flour and wheat seems nothing less than courting 
hunger. Rather, one would think, it would be wiser to offer 
every inducement, a bonus even, to keep the world’s stream 
of wheat and flour flowing into her ports. 

If Britain should tax American wheat six cents a bushel 
and admit Canadian wheat free, she would turn from a 
source of supply the width of a continent, extending from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
possessing a climate particu- 
larly favorable to wheat 
growing; producing a wheat 
crop of from 600 million to 700 
million bushels annually; em- 
bracing fifty wheat-producing 
States; traversed by innumer- 
able competitive railway and 
water routes to the sea, giv Ing 
lower rates for transportation 
than the world has ever known 
before; with ports on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and the Gulf of Mexico into 
which freely enter fleets of 
ships owned by British subjects 
and earning money for British 
investors; prepared to carry 
breadstufis to England at low 
rates of freight that her people 
may be well and cheaply fed. 
To this, the greatest wheat- 
producing country on earth, 
equipped with every facility 
necessary to get bread to the 
world at a minimum cost, 
Britain, a nation of bread- 
eaters, would turn her back; 
cultivating, instead, on a more 
favorable basis, Canada, a 
country with its wheat fields 
limited to the western and 
more remote section of the 
Dominion, perilously near the 
Arctic circle; from which one 
line of railway with no com- 
petitors reaches the coast; with 
waterways closed to navigation 
by ice for at least five months 
of the year; hemmed in on the 
north by regions of perpetual 
snow and ice, on the south by a boundary line which its com 
merce may only cross by sufferance; with no first-class ports, 
and finally, a country which has shown its ability to provide 
for England’s needs by the production of but two or three 
good crops of wheat. 

If this duty were levied, England would first exhaust the 
wheat supplies of her colonies before importing from other 
lands and paying the tax. Where would she find food for 
her people? In Australia? For two years the crop has 
been a failure there, and this year American ‘millers have 
been shipping large quantities of flour to that colony. 

To India? In r1gor the exports of that country were but 
10,000 quarters. In 1902, 1,750,000 quarters. India’s best 
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record on wheat exports is but 7,050,000 quarters in 1891, 
due to the Russian famine and consequent high prices. In 
1896 India imported 150,000 quarters of foreign wheat, and 
her history shows that, like Australia, her wheat crop is a 
precarious one. The home consumption of wheat in India 


is increasing, and both Australia and India will do well if 
they supply their own needs in the years to come. The 
same can be truly said of South Africa 

This leaves Canada as the sole reliance of Britain if she 
imposes a tariff on wheat and ceases to deal, except on an 
unfavorable basis, with her natural food purveyor, the United 
States —and not all of Canada at that, only the northwestern 


portion. Here, it is true, is found a great wheat regic 








No one familiar with the facts will disparage the possibilities 


of Northwestern Canada. Yet it must be remembered that it 
is exposed to certain hazards incident to its climate and it is 
too soon to pronounce it a sure and regular crop producer 

It is true that Manitoba and the Northwest territories pro 
duced about sixty-three million bushels of wheat in 1go1, 
and probably sixty-eight million bushels the year following 
but in 1896 the entire crop of Canada was but .thirty-six 
million bushels, and for the three following years it averaged 
less than sixty million bushels, while in 1900 it was but forty 
million bushels. The limit to the wheat-producing area of 
Canada has not yet been definitely ascertained, and the 


damage of early frosts may be forgotten in a few seasons of 


good fortune, yet it still exists 

In 1902-3 the United Kingdom actually imported wheat 
and flour amounting to twenty-five and one-half milliou 
quarters. This year its requirements are estimated at the 
same figure. This is equivalent to 204 million bushels. The 
combined exportable surplus of Canada, India and Australia 
even at the most liberal estimate, does not exceed, this year, 
eighty million bushels, which, if the tariff proposed by Mr 
Chamberlain were now in force, would leave 124 millions 
to come from countries outside the zollverein and conse 
Statesmen 
are clever at juggling figures, but practical men of business 


quently subject to the tax of six cents a bushel 


especially those familiar with the details of the flour and 
grain trade, need no ghost risen from the grave to prove 
that British bread-eaters would this year be out of pocket not 
less than $8,000,000 if Mr. Chamberlain’s preferential trade 
idea were to-day a consummated fact 





THE LONDON CORN EXCHANGE 


The average needs of Britain for ten years, ending rgo1, 
were 236,500,000 bushels of wheat. To supply them the 
United Kingdom raised an average crop of 55,327,000 
bushels, leaving 181,173,000 bushels to be imported. The 
average exports of Canada for three years, ending 1901, were 
nineteen million bushels; of Australasia ten millions; and of 
India, for ten years, fifteen and three-fourths millions. 
Had Chamberlain’s preferential trade tariff been in exist- 
ence, Britain’s total resources available before wheat bearing 
a tax of six cents was required would have been only roo 
million bushels, leaving 136% millions still to come from 
the wheat growers outside the combination. 

It is claimed that the six-cent bonus will encourage wheat 


growing in the United Kingdom and the colonies. Even so 
there will still be a great shortage to be made up from the 
outside. Preferential trade will not stay the killing frosts 
of Northwestern Canada nor open her ice-bound ports. 1 


we allow an average of thirty millions as Canada’s exportable 








surplus for the next three years, it will be a liberal estim: 
and giving India as much, Australia ten millions, and the 
United Kingdom twenty-five per cent increase over her 
present average crop, the total, say 140 millions, would st 
lack about 100 millions of the average amount required t 
feed the British public during the last ten veat 

rhis estimate is ised on the assumption that the entir 

onial surplus would go to Britain and that her population 
would not increase from what it is now Even allowing su 
impossible suppositions to stand, there would be an annua 
tax of $6,000,000 on England’s brea ro this should b 
added the advance in price which the colonial and hom: 
farmers would naturally expect and obtain, owing to the re 
striction of competition and the monopoly of the trade which 
they would enjoy gether and from any point of view it 
is difficult to see ho he British bread-eaters could escap 
paying an annual bonus of from twelve to twenty millién 
dollars for the doubtful privilege of trading with her colonies 
in flour and wheat on Mr. Chamberlain’s plan. Perhaps it 
is worth the price, but although the ex-colonial secretary says 


that the duty ‘‘ may probably be wholly paid, and will cer 
tainly be partly paid, by the foreigner and that ‘‘ the dear 
food cry is an imposture and the little loaf a bugbear,’’ the 
British public will realize that the exact contrary is true if it 
tries the experiment 


As to Retaliation 


MERICANS consider Canada, India, Australia and the 
United Kingdom as fiscal entities —separate commercia! 
nations. Acting separately, their tariff laws are their own affair 


and cannot log 


cally be resented so long as the United States 
maintains its present trade barriers. Should they act jointly 


however, and impose a tax on American wheat and flour, while 


admitting colonial products free, it is inconceivable that this 
country would not regard the arrangement as a combination 
formed for its harm, practically a declaration of commer 


cial warfare Unquestionably such an act would provok« 


instant and positive retaliation 

What form this would take 
it is difficult to say, but a 
counter move would surely 
follow Smarting under the 
attack on its flour and grain 
trac and suffering tempo 
rarily and immediately from 
its effect, the Central West, th 
Northwest and the Southwest 
the chief wheat-raising sec 
tions of the United States 
would instantly move on the 
President and Congress to 
invoke retaliatory measures of 
the most aggressive kind 
The inland railway interests 
would join their influence to 
that of the farmers and millers 
Phe commercial classes of the 
country would be in sympathy, 
and to such a pressure the 
Government would scarcely 
prove oblivious 

Doubtless the bonding priv- 
ileges whereby Canadian 
shippers utilize American ports 
would be instantly withdrawn; 
the tariff on goods now im 
ported from Britain and her 
colonies might be increased to 
an absolutely prohibitive rate; 
British corporations doing 
business in the United States 
would probably have to meet 
adverse legislation designed to 
curtail if not end their opera 
British 


shipping would be a_ heavy 


tions in this country 


sufferer, not only in the loss 

of freights consequent upon 

the suspension of the export 

trade in grain, but because of legislation intended to dis 

criminate against it and in favor of American steamship lines 

Other ways could be found by which Britain's act could be 
repaid in kind 

In the event of such a war the odds would be heavily 

against the United Kingdom Even Mr. Chamberlain would 

probably admit that America is self-contained and _ self 

Whatever may come, it can always feed and 

Money it might 


supporting 
clothe its people without outside assistance 
lack, but never the necessaries of life. Other nations outside 
the zollverein would doubtless act in harmony with the 
United States, and should they do so Britain would be starved 
out, even if her colonies could produce impossible crops 
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TO COOK SOME THIRTY-THREE 
HUNDRED MEALS 


HE range-wagon of a great circus is a very essential 
vehicle; and, as it must have a range comprehensive 


enough to cook some thirty-three hundred meals in ten 


—ENOUGH 


nours, of necessity its weight is like that of the plain but use- 
Now what would happen if, as it left the 
’ it should become hopelessly bogged ? We 


ful freight-car. 
train for the ** lot, 
asked an old circus man. 

‘We'd have to hook on more horses,’’ he said. 

** But if that wouldn’t move her?” 

Put Double 

V shape.’ 

‘ But if she still stayed put?’ 
horses, then. 


on more horses. ‘em up. Let ’em pull 


“ Give her more Try thirty-six.’ 
‘* Then you’d reach your limit?’’ 
‘* Then we'd get out old ‘ Babe’ to push behind. I reckon 
that'd fetch her! ”’ 

‘* But Mr. Conklin, in the menagerie tent, says that often 
an elephant, by having a sort of downward push, only gets a 
wagon further in. Supposing that happened now. Suppos- 
ing that range-wagon was worse stuck in the mud than any 
wheeled rig since the time of ox-carts in Chicago. If nothing 
on earth would move her, what would you do?”’ 

That feazed him for a while. But after a minute he saw 
his way out of it. ‘‘ In ¢hat case,’’ he said, ‘‘ we’d have to 
— put on more horses! 

A few days later we heard two clowns in the dressing-room 


holding a4 mighty argument on whether or not anything was 


impossible. 

‘If you was shooting a gun one way and I was shooting 
one the other — could them bullets ever meet?’’ 

‘*Well—they might some time.”’ 

‘Say, do you ear that! Wouldn’t that make you 
Well, I'll just give you one more: Could I jump up to the 





moon? 

** Well, with all the discoveries and inventions you hear of 
being thought up every day ig 

The defender of the argument, if maintaining < somewhat 
difficult thesis, was at least of the true circus school of phi- 
losophy. The impossible js an idea not to be entertained. It 
is only a matter of ‘* putting on more horses.’’ ‘‘ You’ve got to 
keep just everlastingly plugging ahead, no matter what kind 
of weather you’re handed out,’’ another old showman put it. 

If you don’t give any parade, the yaps think you’ re not going 
to show in the afternoon; and if you don’t show in the after- 
noon they’re dead sure you’re not going to show at night!’’ 





But there must be very much more than the dogged to 
The preceding paper 
put into preparing the 


keep a great modern circus going. 
made manifest how much system is 
What of the management of things ‘‘ on the lot ’’? 
We have compared a big show to an army brigade. But asa 
matter of logic it must be a much wiser thing than any army 
brigade, for its officers have all of them seen from fifteen to 
fifty years of continuous campaigning. To govern this bri- 
gade, therefore, there is no mixture of Sandhurst and the 
Soldier’s Pocketbook. There is a multiplied accumulation of 
perhaps one thousand years of active service, of compounded 


way for it. 


experience. And its organization and principles of action are 


this compounded experience crystallized. That organization 

Editor's Note—This is the third of a series of articles by Mr. 
McFarlane on the organization and management of the big shows. 
The next will appear in an early number. 
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and those principles of action may in many ways seem in no- 
wise remarkable or inspired; but at least there is good reason 
for believing that they contain as reliable a quality of practi 
cal working wisdom as has been devised for every-day use up 
to the present year of grace. 

In a great show the organization is a very simple and _ nat- 
ural one. There is first the proprietor. He is supreme, but 
he rarely takes any important step without a kind of cabinet 
meeting of his heads of departments. Throughout the most 
of the season, in actual authority on the lot is the managing 
director, the prime minister, as it were. And he with his 
personal staff may be said to constitute the legislative branch. 
The big show, like most modern forms of government, has 
learned to divide the legislative and the executive pretty 
clearly. The treasurer and his assistants are responsible only 
to the director and proprietor. 
men, the solicitor and legal adjuster, the Bank of England 
representative who travels with the show, the Pinkerton 
man, and the head of the privileges—who contracts for the 
cook-tent, side-show and candy-stands. Otherwise, and for 
everything else, the superintendent is responsible. Under 
him—though under is hardly a justifiable word—are the 
various department heads. There are the equestrian director, 
the property man, the mistress of the wardrobe on the woman’s 


So, also, are the press-tent 


side (the ‘‘ circus mother’’), the boss canvas-man, the boss 
hostler, the head of the menagerie, the transportation boss, 
the head porter. All of them have their assistants. Some of 
them are chiefs over hundreds. 

Then, too, there is a certain discipline, though it is not 
positive after the martinet manner, but rather warningly neg- 
ative. ’? you find there are a lot of 
places where you must walk wary. 
whether you are pagan, Jew or Gentile, yellow, black or 
white. Whether you are director or canvas-man you are in 
a true democracy: all eat together in the same unpartitioned 
cook-tent. But there are certain things which the show has 
made up its mind it cannot afford to let you do. 

You must not swear. It is unnecessary, it 
standard of the show, and many circus patrons find it highly 
objectionable. 

You must not “‘ be gay.’’ If you as much as speak to any of 
the ladies of the circus you stand the best of chances of paying 
a twenty-five-dollar fine. For the second offense you will be 
‘‘jacked up’’—which is circus for instantaneous dismissal. 
If your car is next to a ladies’ car you must not put your 
foot across to the platform of that car. It isidle to expect the 
public to believe this, but a big circus is more rigidly 
supervised than any ladies’ school. 

No cards, dice or strong drink are in any wise toler- 
ated, either on the grounds or inthe cars. There is one 
show whose owner holds that a man will do his work 
better if he has his dram, so he carries a kind of can- 
teen car. Significantly that circus is known as the 
‘“hoodoo’d show ’’ because its chapter of woes and trib- 
ulations is unending. One day one of the ‘‘ bull men ’’ 
of another circus showed himself tipsy on parade. He 
was a good man, a splendid trainer, and all but essen- 
tial to the much-advertised elephant act of the perform- 
ance. But when the lot was reached again he was sent 
to the ticket-wagon to get his money. And before he 
had got it another man was practicing his “‘ stunt.’’ 

You can’t chance having a “ bull’’ stampede in a tent 
containing fifteen thousand people. 

The good behavior of the working force is further 
guaranteed by a system of holding back a certain very 
considerable percentage of the salary until the end of 
the season. Nor, in view of the fact that many of the 
performers ask leave to bank with the management, can 
this be looked on as any hardship. 

On the lot If you are a subordi- 

nate you must not leave it without the permission of 
your chief. The present writer once saw the circus 
detective hale a canvas-man before his boss. . He had 
seen him loitering about downtown. He pleaded sick, 
and was told that he could choose between enjoying all 
future sicknesses on the lot and hunting a new job. 
If you are the head of a department and wish to leave 
the grounds, you must stop in at the direcior’s tent and 
mention the matter before you go, and your assistant 
must be in your place. The director himself does not 
leave without telling his general aide where he may be 
found and how soon he may be expected back. 

Also, you will see discipline in a very active form if a 
bad thunderstorm blows up. Three notes from the 


As soon as you *‘ join on 


A circus takes no note of 


lowers the 


means on the lot. 


LOT 


superintendent’s whistle, and almost on the instant there is a 
man at every guy rope and “‘safety.’’ It is quicker work 
than a lifeboat drill at sea. One of the early Roman coli- 
seums, built of wood, once had a little blow-down and some 
fifty thousand people were killed or injured. The modern 
form of coliseum is not looking for that kind of advertisement. 

As far, too, as it is any way possible within the peculiar 
nature of the show business, to the last dot of an 7 there is 
system in the arrangement of things. One afternoon I had 
been doing some writing in one of the tents, and noticed later, 
when the circus was on its way to the cars, that I had left my 
cufis behind. ‘* They will be in Box 3, Wagon 1oo,’’ I was 
told, and that without a moment’s hesitation. 

Every wagon is either numbered or lettered. Every box 
and bale is either numbered, or it is stenciled with a legend 
which tells its proper place beyond any possibility of mislay- 
ing. A thousand and one things are daily loaded into every 
property-wagon in an order hardly less unvaryingly absolute 
than goes to the correct building together of a Chinese block 
puzzle. The four sections of the circus train arrive in a cer- 
tain sequence; the wagons leave the cars and reach the lot in 
a certain sequence; and they are themselves placed and 
unloaded in a certain sequence. Come out to the grounds 
early in the morning, when the show is just getting into being 
Off to the right and left two tents are completely up. In the 
foreground the centre-poles of another are struggling to 
follow the rising sun, while the biggest tent of all is repre- 
sented only by a great oval of red-flagged steel pins. 
than one-third of the circus has as yet 
arrived. All seems to be at odd and even. Here and there 
great vans are hurrying over the field with men jerking stakes 
Other wagons mov- 


Obviously less 


and side-poles from the backs of them. 
ing as much at random are tumbling out behemoth-like rolls 
of canvas. If you have been a country boy, the shouting, the 
hollow bo’s’n’s whistles sounding at intervals, the crowds of 
men in jumpers, the horses, the smell of hay and straw in the 
fresh morning air, the clunking clank of the tank-wagon, the 
steam calliope, and those big red vans as they lumber to the 
lot, will irresistibly remind you of threshing day. Only it is 
all multiplied a thousandfold, and here is going to be a very 
late and ‘‘ skew-haw ’’ start indeed. 

You may spare your anxiety. The tents completely up 
have gone up first because they contain the gear for feeding 
both men and horses—and neither are going to work much 
more until they Aave been fed! The wagons dropping out 
stakes and side-poles are dropping them exactly where they 





WE HEARD TWO CLOWNS HOLDING A MIGHTY 
ARGUMENT 
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will be needed. The behemoth-like rolls of canvas, tumbled 
out at random, will unroll to the very pegs and coils of rope 
which make them fast by that famous circus half-hitch. And 
they will unroll so that their edges come together line and 
line for the lacing stage. Only a third of the show is as yet 
on the lot because the other two-thirds would be very much in 
the way. The great tent, as yet only mapped out like a 
Napoleonic campaign, is the big top; and, asit is not needed 
until two in the afternoon, it will very logically be the last to 
reach completion. There is a curiously general belief that 
all the work of pitching a circus camp is entirely finished 
before less early birds are eating their respective breakfast 
foods; and also that there 

will be nothing more to 

do until the performance 


thinking brains of one thousand men instead of upon those of 
twenty or thirty. It recognizes and encourages the initiative 
in the individual eternally and always. It has learned that 
for a man to do something for himself is the one sign of good 
stuff in him. One day we noticed that two door boys had been 
dropped off overnight. .‘‘ Why did you let them go?” we 
asked. 

“* Oh, they’d never have been any good to us. You can’t do 
anything with chaps that always need to be told.”’ 

Three thousand canvas-men had gone through that win 
nowing mill inside of four months. In the mean time, several 
of them had got their feet on the second and third rungs of 


“I 


harness-makers of the horse-tents. There is no whip for the 
big Percherons and Shires. And when, on the signal for 
removal, the canvas is twitched from above them almost like 
When loading 


the cars at night they wind in and out among the beacons 


some gigantic blanket, they do not run away 


and never a torch do they upset. The very animals seem to 
have learned to think and act for themselves 
A circus is a great, never-stopping wheel From it, as it 
hugely spins, there is ever being thrown off the useless and 
the parasitic. To the centre of it there are as constantly 
pressing the true atoms and molecules of the whirling metal 
And it spins thus evenly and swiftly because it is spinning 
upon a most thoroughly 
set and finely balanced 

human axis 





is over at night. As a Fr 
matter of fact, the last 
touches are often not put 
upon the big top until the 
band has taken its place. 
And the work of taking 
down the circus again be- 
gins shortly after four! If 
you have not gone to your 
dinner by five you may go 
hungry; for by then the 
huge boxes of dishes are 
being lifted into the sup- 
ply-wagons. It is very 





profitable to do things 
quickly; but to pay six or 
seven hundred canvas and 
‘‘prop’’ men for some 
four hours’ work per day 
is neither economy of time 
or money. 

But acircusis, above all, 
notable among the busi- 
nesses of this earth for 
getting the greatest 
amount of specialized 
work done in the shortest 
possible time. It should 
have its own theories re- 
garding the handling of 
labor. It has. First for 
the minor ones. 

System is always sought 
in preference to individ- 
ual speed. The fastest 
half-mile sprinter in the 
world cannot carry a base- 
ball to a goal in one-third the time in which ten good pitchers 
can drive it thither by working in a chain. A circus puts 
upon a job enough men to change their individual move- 
ments into the swift, regular, not-to-be-interrupted movement 
of amachine. Thus the stake drivers are not worked singly, 
but in rings of six and seven. Their eighteen-pound sledges 
follow one another upon the big four-foot pegs with the gal- 
loping rapidity of a pawl running upon a winch. The stake 
has no time to stop and grip the clay. Still less can any man 
of the ring halt or slacken in his labor. 

It puts upon a job as many men as can, without crowding 
one another, work upon that job. When the big top is going 
up, men are simultaneously making fast the side-walls, set- 
ting in the quarter-poles, tightening up the guys, hoisting and 
attaching the trapeze apparatus, building the rings, leveling 
the race-course with adzes, spreading the tan bark, and put- 
ting up the boxes and reserves. 

Again, the big gangs of men who are respectively setting 
up the seats on the right side and the left are racing. It is 
as natural that they should race as that the squads of rival 
farm hands should be fired with emulation at a barn raising. 
They do it in half the time by racing, and the circus people 
so fix it that if the men have any blood in them at all they 
will race. : 

Again, the gang of negroes raising the jacks and stringers 
are keeping time to a sort of wildly chanted ragtime. That, 
too, is something to be encouraged. It is the military band 
which adds ten miles a day to the soldier’s marching capacity. 

But surely there must be something more behind circus 
speed and efficiency than the foregoing. There is. in the 
Boer army, though every man led or belonged to some one 
commando, he was given to understand that his first care 
must be for the good of the whole, and above all, he must think 
for himself. It was a most revolutionary principle, which all 
the good old pipe-clayed military authorities asseverated 
would result in all kinds of disasters. It did—to the forces 
of the other side. European eyes stared wide: so then, 
when it came to the wrenching, twisting and hammering of 
the campaign, the rubber came out better than the cast-iron! 

American circus men have been telling army people that 
for the last twenty years. What the military thinks is loose- 
ness is really elasticity. The ten-ton weight of a show 
wagon is supported on springs, each of which consists of ten 
or twelve underleaved but separate laminz. A very violent 
jolt might snap some one of them.. It could not snap them 
all. The organization of a circus tries to rest itself on the 
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—a As children, probably 
4 most of us have believed 
that at the very centre of 
every big, humming fly 
wheel there is one point — 
the tiniest of dots in the in 
nermost tiny ring — whicl 
did not move. Agai 
and again that thought 
came curiously back to 
us when in the little tent 


of the managing director 








which tent is the tiny dot 
of the centre of this big 


circus whee It is the 








1] 


quietest place in all the 


acres of the great “‘ lot.’ 





It is not the manager's 
business to play Atlas 
but to come to quick de 
cisions, and then to touch 
the proper buttons. He 
shows his power not by 
hellowing commands and 
coing tremendous feats of 
strenuosity, but by bein& 
quiet, low-voiced, gentle 
mannered, by never losing 
either nerve or temper 
The famous eguestrienne 
from Paris is out on strike 
the local newspaper is try 
ing something very like 





blackmail, a great hol 





EARLY IN THE MORNING WHEN THE SHOW IS JUST GETTING INTO BEING 


the ladder. One had climbed straight up to general announcer 
and assistant press agent! ‘‘ There’s always room in the 
is the circus translation of a good familiar proverb. 
And this constant appeal to the man to develop himself 


” 


boxes 


brings out work which no course of drill in the world could 
produce. Stand in the back of one of the ticket-wagons dur- 
ing the rush hour. Two young fellows deal out and make 
change for seven thousand tickets in sixty or eighty minutes. 
Stretching up to them is a tangled thicket of beckoning fingers 
—scores upon scores of them surging in at once. 

“* How in the name of the wonderful can you tell which 
heads belong to which hands?’’ you ask. 

““We don’t,’’ you are told. ‘‘ We hardly ever see the faces 
at all. We get into the way of connecting each voice with 
the waving of some particular bunch of fingers—and into them 
we put the number of tickets asked for. How can we avoid 
counterfeit money? Oh, in about four different ways. We 
couldn’t get a glimpse of it without knowing it on sight. 
You couldn’t lay a dollar down so gently but what we’d know 
it for ‘‘ phoney’’ by the sound it makes. We couldn’t pick it up 
without being tipped off by the greasy fee/ it has. And then 
there’s the peculiar twitch of the man’s hand as he shoves it 
at you.’’ And all this while their fingers are going like 
Paderewski’s! It is just one specialized order of intelligence 
which the natural selection of the circus has evolved. 

Go over to the dining-tent, with its twelve cooks and 
threescore waiters. Talk tothe superintendent. You won't 
hear from him how he worked out the seating and serving 
ystem of this big hotel of canvas. His mind is on the 
human part of it. ‘‘ Sometimes they’re so dead broke when 
they join on that they can’t afford clean linen. We see that 
they get enough coin to start with to look respectable and as 
good as the rest of them.’’ Again the appeal to the man, 
this time to the pride in him. And again, what sort of work 
does it produce? Sixty tons of material belong to the cook- 
tent department, and every piece and pound of it must be 
handled by those young fellows alone. The tent must be 
unloaded and put up, the seats for eleven hundred laid, the 


tables built and covered and set. That tent goes up “a- 





shouting! It has been open and serving its hundreds a 
three-course hot breakfast within fifty-five minutes after the 
first of its wagons reached the lot! I wonder what Prussian 
lieutenant, with eighty Hans Schmidts terrified into mental 
numbness, could do that? 

You can see the same forces at work in every department of 
the circus. Watch the grooms and hostlers, the farriers and 


has been torn in the big 
top, a walking delegate 
has appeared on the lot 
the trick pony has gone lame, something must be done 
regarding the water being supplied the show or half its peo 
ple will be ill—all the innumerable troubles aud snarls, the 
cruxes and crises of every day on the road focus and radiate 
into his little tent; but he has surrounded himself with an 
atmosphere which seems to take from those angry rays all 
their power to burn and sear, and leave in them only light 
by which to see how the same troubles and snarls and crises 
may be avoided in the future. The manager is in some ways 
inclined to be a bit of a pessimist; but there could be no 
better argument for optimism than the man himself and the 
organic policy which has built up the self-reliant, self- 
sufficient intelligence of the modern circus 


ud 


An Unsentimental 
Fence 


EPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH SIBLEY, of Pennsylvania, 
the millionaire oil] man and horseman, who came to 
Congress once as a Democrat and returned the next session 
as a Republican, has a beautiful summer home on the shor 
of Lake Champlain, not far from Plattsburg, New York 

It is Sibley’s delight to take a party of Congressional friends 
up to Lake Champlain with him and keep them as long as they 
will stay. 

John Sharpe Williams, the Mississippi statesman, was one 
of Sibley’s guests and never ceased to talk of the beauties of 
the place. 

On a dull day in the latest session cf Congress, Williams 
wrote busily at his desk for an hour and then walked over to 
Sibley. 

**Joe,’’ he said, ‘‘here’s some poetry I’ve written about 
that place of yours.’ 

‘* Let’s see it,’’ demanded Sibley 

‘It’s about a pair of lovers sitting on the fence in your 
park, repeating their vows while the’moon rises over the lake.”’ 

Sibley laughed immoderately. ‘‘It can’t be done,’’ he 
gasped. 

‘“Why not?’’ asked Williams indignantly. ‘‘ Are the resi 
dents of that region so lost to sentiment that such an episode 
is impossible.’’ 

“‘It isn’t that,”’ Sibley replied, between laughs, ‘‘ but, you 


see, all my fence is made of barbed wire 
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T PRECISELY half-past four the 
A Professor of Greek knocked on the 
door of the Fellow in Mathematics 
Then, in response to a hearty ‘‘ Come 
in!’’ he entered the bare little half- 
cloistral room, abstractedly seating him- 
self, as was his wont, while the pencil of 
the Fellow in Mathematics hovered and 
dashed over the last of a great pile of written papers. 
* “Just one minute, Erben; one minute said the man at 
the desk, as he raced through his last sheet, sprang from his 
chair, stretched himself, and dodged into another room for 
his coat and gloves. For at exactly the same hour each day 
of the week it was the custom of the Professor of Greek and 
the Fellow in Mathematics to take their afternoon outing, 
eagerly and yet half begrudgingly, viewing each frugal excur- 
sion, indeed, as a not altogether unpleasant concession to that 
sadly exigent body which housed the impatient mind. 

It was a clear, cool afternoon early in November —a day 
in aspect, and yet keenly exhilarating 
the University of 
leaves blew in ragged lines and ever 


intangibly melancholy 
in effect. About the 
Elsewhere the yellow 


wide campus of 
narrowing circles, while over the half-bare trees that fringed 
the west, beyond the soft verdure of the ravine, an amber- 
colored sunset glowed through broken clouds, flaming 
above the fine lacework of the maple and elm boughs, 
burning over the old gray college buildings and the 
dormitories and the library with lights already twinkling 
from its serried windows. 

A sudden little frolic of snow pattered and rustled 
against the leaves that strewed the walks of College Park. 

‘Hello, the first of the season!’’ cried Richardson, 
the cheery little Fellow in Mathematics; and he straight- 
ened his broad, bent shoulders and sniffed eagerly at the 
chilly air, holding in deep breaths of it until his plump 
cheeks were pursed out with the effort, as his short, thick 
legs hurried on beside the long, mechanical strides of 
the gaunter young Professor of Greek. As they hurried 
on a flashing little victoria rumbled down the mellow 
University 
mauve cushions a young woman in a muffling boa and 


quietness of Avenue, and from among its 
heavily plumed hat bowed deferentially to the two young 
scholars. Erben, the Professor of Greek, flushed boy- 
ishly under the brightness of that passing smile, and 
The 
ever alert eyes of the Mathematician observed the sud- 


gazed after the glinting victoria in wistful silence. 


den flush on his companion’s gaunt cheeks, and he 
wondered, a little ruefully, just why it was they saw so 
little of woman-folk. 

‘* Wonderfully that Matilda 
Struthers! ’’ he cried in his artlessly enthusiastic way. 
‘“‘ Fine creature, fine creature!’’ he repeated with a sigh, 
as he gazed after the disappearing carriage 

If Erben agreed with his companion he remained dis- 
creetly silent on the matter. He was remembering, with 
a warm little tremulous glow at the thought, that twice 
during the past week he had surreptitiously taken tea 


well-groomed woman, 


with Matilda Struthers, that once he had dined with her, 
when, indeed, he ought to have been giving the finishing 
touches to the Thirty-ninth Chapter of his Decay of the 
Greek It had been a pleasant dinner, a 
more than pleasant dinner, he felt, yet all through that 
evening of disquieting happiness the shadow of an unfin 
ished Thirty-ninth Chapter had hung over him, ominously 
and eloquently, and it was with 
relief that he had once more hurried back to his book- 
littered little library, where, however, he did not by any 


Civilization. 


almost a sense of 




















rthur 


means plunge into work, but sat before his fire late into the 
night. And Erben sighed a little, in turn, as he gazed after 
the disappearing carriage and the figure within it, a fading 
glow of color amid the universal grayness of things. 

“The Greeks, however, considered the blond type the 
ideal of beauty,’’ Then he started 
slightly, and glanced down at the little Fellow in Mathe- 
matics. He found, to his great relief, that his companion 
had not followed his progression of thought. 

‘Oh, those Greeks of yours,’’ said the other testily; 
“you're always harping back to ’em, Erben, for everything 
worth thinking of!’ 

“And why not?’’ asked Erben pensively. 
the only people who ever knew what Beauty is.’’ 

‘* But they're all dead and gone so long ago,’’ argued 
Richardson. ‘* Though I do believe you'd rather sit and look 


murmured Erben aloud. 


** They were 


THE CARELESS STRENGTH OF THE YOUTH'’S RIGID 
BODY, AS TWO SOPHOMORE ADMIRERS 
RUBBED HIM VIGOROUSLY DOWN 





that low-browed plaster Clytie of 


How lle Found the Hellenes Again seshuiiicacuanes aalondiie alive, surg- 


tringer 


ing with feeling, teeming with life, warm, 
vital, modern—a woman like—well, 
like Matilda Struthers, for instance! ’’ 

For the second time that afternoon the 
Professor of Greek flushed a little, and 
caught with a sense of escape at the side- 
issue of the prevailing low brow of the Athenian. 

** Winckelmann, among others, has pointed out, you know, 
that Greek women with a high forehead always placed a 
band over it, the obvious design being to make it appear 
lower.”’ 

As they walked on in momentary silence a sudden great 
chorus of deep-toned, lusty cheering, mingled with the notes 
of discordant horns, floated through the half-bare trees to 
them, incontestably signifying that Elsewhere had scored in 
some near-by football match. Richardson paused to listen to 
the great, jovial thunder of far-away sound, saying, as he 
listened, that there was something human and wholesome 
about it. 

‘‘It has often occurred to me, you know,’’ resumed the 
Professor of Greek, as the two university men once more took 
up their walk down the leaf-carpeted paths—‘‘ it has often 

occurred to me that those early Greeks lived a life that 
was positively ideal. Did you ever think of it?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes,’’ said the other easily, ‘‘ often. The world 
was young in those days. But just listen to that cheer- 
ing again! ’Varsity must have scored!’’ 

The Professor of Greek preferred to stick to his sub- 
ject; he even furrowed his high, pale brow with a gentle 
little frown of impatience. 

‘* They had their fine, equable, southern climate, in 
the first place, Richardson; and then they had their open- 
air lives, their manly games, and their athletics, and 
they never seemed to have known what nerves were. 
They lived like little children, with their simple, open, 
childlike lives! It makes us feel nowadays as if we 
were always old and ailing—as though our bodies and 
souls, in some way, were second-hand! We moderns, 

indeed, seem to be born old 

The little Fellow in Mathematics laughed grimly: he 
was thinking of the Youth that housed perennially be- 
neath him, where so often through the night air there 
floated up to him the lilt of mandolins and guitars and 
the sound of light, undergraduate laughter and song, 
while he himself bent over his books and knew at times 
that much study was indeed a weariness to the flesh. 

‘* Even our children, Richardson, have forgotten how 
to be young —the scientific little pedants! I tell you, 
we have too much of this eternal poking about after book- 
learning, too much of this paper-chase after Culture! 
We're all sick with the disease of our century! We're too 
self-conscious; we're too analytical; we’re too bookish! ’’ 

Richardson noticed the flush that had spread over 
Erben’s pale, solemn, half-sorrowful face, but said noth- 
ing. He also noticed the painful stoop that day by day 
was growing more marked in the narrow, sensitive 
shoulders of his older friend, and for certain reasons 
inwardly remarked that he would be glad when the last 
page of The Decay of the Greek Civilization was written 
and forgotten. 

“So it isn’t so strange,’’ the other went on deter- 
minedly, as they walked down the gray, autumnal paths, 
carpeted thickly with fallen leaves—“* it isn’t so strange 
that nowadays we find it hard to imagine that early, 
light-hearted health of the Greek, as he journeyed, say, 
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down to his Olympian games, to display his skill and try the 
strength he had won by four years of patient exercise. And 


what a long, silent, patient four years they must have been, 


practicing and testing and hardening, up there somewhere 


in his out-of-the-way mountain home, unseen, uncommended 
—and without the evening editions filling their sporting 
pages with all his latest verbal bravado! What a perfect, 


happy being he must have been as he struggled there in t 


sunlight and the open air of his pales Olvmpicus, straining 
for his few sprays of pine, his sprig of wild olive, or his 
priceless little bunch of parsley! 

“But think of our own boat-crews, or even our football 
men!’’ broke in Richardson. ‘** They fight finely and disin- 
terestedly for their little rag of silk or paper, whichever it 
may happen to be.’’ 

‘Perhaps, perhaps!’’ continued the young Professor 
abstractedly, ** but these early Greeks always seemed to me 
like happy children playing in the sun, half naked, in their 
mellow purity of health. And even their women— it was the 
sound-bodied man they honored and sought out and mated 
with. We're degenerates: we can’t imagine the difference. 
We've lost that old eternal child-heartedness of the Greeks, 
who hardly knew they had a brain, or a stomach, or a nervous 
system. And they, Richardson, old and dead and gone as 
you say they are, they will 
stand the ideal type, be- 
cause with them mind was 
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have fled incontinently had not the Fellow in Mathematics 
assured him that she had spoken and was motioning for him 
So lifting his hat, and flushing pink to his prominent check 
bones, he approached the waiting carriage, and the next 
moment found himself shaking in his own a firm and we 
gloved little hand 
Phat’s old) Erben we call him ‘dried Erbs’ round 
‘Varsity! laughed a passing undergraduate to a group of 
seminary girls, and as the words fell on the ear of the 
Professor of Greek a hotter and deeper flush spread over his 
averted face 
It’s so fortunate I met you again, Professor Erben,’’ the 

voice from the victoria was saying to him. We're having 
a few in to dinner on Friday, and I do want you to come!’ 

* Thank you, it would be a very great pleasure indeed 
Miss Struthers,’’ he said warmly, yet with a stiff, old-world 
bow that stood a confession of his embarrassed mind. And 
as she leaned down from her seat and chattered to him for a 
glowing minute or two he decided that Richardson was emi 
nently right—that she was indeed a well-groomed woman, a 
remarkably well-groomed woman 

Although Richardson said nothing as they resumed their 
walk, he guided his absent-minded companion around the 
western wing of the college building, past the tennis-courts 





not regarded as the whole, 
the entire machine — it was 
only a beautiful flowering 
of that beautiful machin- 
ery of the body! = 
Richardson shrugged a 
vaguely dissenting shoul- 
der. He was thinking of 
his early days when he was 
’ of his little 
New England village, of 


** the scholar 


the sacrifices that had been 
made for his schooling, of 
his ten years of ever wi- 
dening mental toil, of his 
plans for the future, of the 
academic possibilities that 
might still widen out before 
him. And the passion of 
intellectual conquest 
seemed sweet to him as he 
laughed again and told 
Erben that the eggs of the 
body often had to be broken 
for the omelet of the mind 

‘Oh, yes,”’ cried Erben, 
in mild exasperation, ‘1 
suppose your whole mathe 
matical generation will 
eventually develop into 
an intellectual sort of ani 
mal, all head, sans feet, 
sans arms, sans stomach, 
imbibing self-digestive 
fluids and condensed oxy- 
gen, and forever building 
some new and_ infinitely 
complex pons asinorum / 
What an enormity a good ii 
all-round athlete will be 
to you, and what a curiosity 
a good pair of legs.’’ 

Richardson’s eye instinctively fell on the none too opulent 
members of his gaunt companion. But again he remained 
silent, though as they circled about and once more drew 
nearer the gray pile of the University buildings his keen gray 
eves lightened with a sudden determination. 

Already along the wide, winding pathways and drives the 
crowds were returning from the football match. Many of the 


merry-looking, loud-voiced, gayly-dressed young men wore 


immense chrysanthemums in their buttonholes; nearly every 
one, to Erben’s eves, seemed to be brightened with a touch 
of the ’Varsity colors; some of the girls and young women 
even carrying streamers of these same colors, and little tri 
angular flags and tin horns. Among the many bright-eyed, 
well-dressed, casy-gaited young men not a few bowed respect 
fully to the Professor of Greek and his companion, lowering 
their voices for « moment as they passed the older men. 
Every now and then amid the steady stream of merrymakers 
the more alert young Fellow in Mathematics noticed a hand- 
some woman, or a prettier brown-faced, well-gowned young 
girl, ora merrier four-in-hand load of singing undergraduates, 
or a carriage with a brighter flash of color about it 

The Professor of Greek seemed scari ely to take note of the 
tide of laughing and chattering humanity that flowed so 
lightly past him beyond bowing absent-mindedly to a famil- 
iar face or two. He strode on, wrapt in his own busy 
thoughts, until suddenly the sharper rattle of carriage wheels 
on the gravel near by told him that some one had driven to 
the curb beside him. He turned quickly, and saw Matilda 
Struthers smiling down on him from her victoria. He would 
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important-looking surgical-bag, to put a stitch or two ina 
gash in his knee Erben, back under t 





gas-jet, felt a little 
saw the curved little needle push carelessly 





guard's flesh, and the next moment was*glad to 
look away and watch the different players as they took thx 
turn under the shower-baths, giving vent, as they did so, to 
sharp cries, half pleasure, half agony, while the icy water 
rushed down their warm shoulders, washing the mud from 
their tangled hair, whipping and beating on their bodies til! 
they deepened to a pale rose-color 

Out of his wondering, short-sight« eyes the Professor of 
Greek watched with particular interest the muscular young 
giant, Summering, for it was Summering who twice that 
week had come to him with a half-piteous appeal to be 
crowded through his Supplemental examinations This 
stalwart young barbarian, Erben remembered, was not so 
And there 


Was an indignant parent, and many reasons why the languid 


brilliant of mind as he was broad of shoulders 


minded child ot wealth should not fail again. As the supple 


limbed young athlete bent forward to remove a long rubber 
band wrapped tightly about an injured ankle, the stooping 
figure with its firm lines and hint of ¢ 


ose, muscular tissue in 
some way brought back to Erben’s mind a picture of Myron’s 
** Discobolus,’’ which years before he had seen, he remembered 
in the Vatican at Rome. 
rhe careless strength of the 
youth's rigid body, as two 
sophomore admirers rubbed 
him vigorously down with 
rough towels, the unstudied 
sense of power in the up 
thrust arms, brought myst 
riously to the Professor of 
Greek a sense of depression 
and he coughed once ot 
twice and shivered with the 
cold as he looked once more 
in wonder at the sinewy 
voung barbarians standing 
ihout in their unconscious 


nudity Phen he turned to 





the Fellow in Mathematics 


and said they had better be 





going 

Walking home through 
the darkness the Professor 
of Greek said to his friend 


almost as though replying 











to a question Yes, yes 





you may be right 


perhaps 
we still have our fale 
Cipmpicu ifter all!”’ 

In the many-columned 
corridor of Strahan Hall 
they met the Dean of Else 
where, burdened with mud 
and a golf-bag, and the three 
friends walked together to- 
ward their rooms Phrough 
the darkness the lights of 
the dormitories and halls 
looked homelike and cheer 
ing rhe Professor of Greek 
was just about to enter his 








study, for a hurried hour of 





THE PROFESSOR OF GREEK PUSHED BACK HIS LITTLE ARMLESS WHITE VENUS 
AND SIGHED PROFOUNDLY 


and the laboratory, to the entrance to the still unfinished new 
gymnasium. It was already quite dark They found it 
somewhat difficult to walk up the tottering planks temporarily 
serving for steps. The litthe Fellow in Mathematics had 
scarcely led his wondering companion into the great, chilly 
gymnasium bathroom before the football men and their 
trainers and undergraduate admirers came crowding and 
trooping in with a great clatter of feet and uproar of voices 

The two older men stood back under one of the remoter 
gas-jets and watched the noisy crowd as they came flocking 
and laughing and romping in, carrying their captain on their 
triumphant shoulders, the thick padding about the hips and 
knees of their mud-covered, grass-stained canvas suits giving 
them a beguiling appearance of heaviness, even of uncouth 
awkwardness. Then one by one each of the team pulled off 
his woolen sweater and unlaced his tight-fitting canvas vest 
Willing freshmen, proud of the honor, stripped each man of 
his moist jersey, pulling it with difficulty, often, over the 
wearer's head. In the cool air a little cloud of steam drifted 
up from every pair of stalwart white shoulders, though the 
amazed Erben noticed that none of them seemed to note the 
chilliness as they undressed, laughing and joking childishly, 
in wearied exuberance of spirits \ half-back who, it 
seemed, had that day played an heroic game, carefully 
released a brass-plate laced to his side, to protect a spot 
where two ribs had been broken in a previous game. A 
strong, pungent odor of liniment crept through the place. A 
stalwart guard, sitting on his wet sweater, quite naked, asked 
a young medical student, bustling ominously about with his 


work on The Decay of the 
Greek Civilization, when 
Summering, adjusting « tie 
as he ran, overtook him 
Could I trouble you, sir, for a moment!’’ he cried, 

respectfully enough With a sudden unexpected intimacy of 
movement the Professor of Greek placed a hand on the brawny 
shoulder of the huge football guard. Somewhere, deep down 
in his heart, he was wishing that he had those shoulders. 
And as he did so the placid Summering was looking at the 
pale brow of the man beside him and wishing that he had that 
head 

‘Step in, Summering; step in, by all means 

But once inside the book-lined, paper-strewn little room, 
so eloquent of its hours, of its years of study and toil, 
Summering found it hard to utter himself 


t 


t's about that examination, sir! ’’ he began inadequately 


** Yes, ves, of course,’’ said the young Professor in his thin, 
kindly, equable voice 


‘Ive gof to get that exam!’’ the other burst out desper- 





ately. The governor has threatened to——well, he’s 
threatened more than I’d care to tell you—and if you'd only 


say a word or two to old I mean to Professor Haddow, he'd 


understand, and let me come up in December! Could you, 
sir?’ . 

‘IT shall do everything, Summering, everything I legiti 
mately can 

‘It would mean so much to me! hesitated the yvoung 
man 

rhe older man smiled a little wearily; it always did mean 
so much to all of them. He had come to their help so often, 
and so often they had passed out into the world, sometimes 


(Concluded on Page 32 











HE growth of luxury in the life of 
American college men was very 
dramatically pointed out not long 

ago by the head of one of the smaller 














colleges in New York The undergrad 
uates, he said, were every year finding 
new and more expensive sports, affecting 
more extensive and varied wardrobes, 
building larger and more commodious 
club and fraternity houses —often accus- 
toming themselves to indulgences they 
had never known at home and could net 
have after leaving college. Meanwhile 
the men of character and learning, 
charged with their moral and intellectual 
welfare, were doomed to live on a mere 
pittance, often supporting large families 
on less than individual pupils spent upon 
themselves. A similar outery against 
luxury has lately been raised at Yale, 
where the dormitories of the cighteenth 
century are rapidly giving place to splen 
did abodes of twentieth century comfort 
It needed only a vivid protest or two to 
fix in the popular mind the notion that 
all our institutions of learning are hot 
beds of corruption and decay. The 
prejudice against college life, which is 
always striving for mastery in American 
character with the prejudice in favor of 
college training, has for the moment got 
the upper hand. 


PHOTO BY PATH BROS 


The First Blast of the Trumpet 


HE increase in luxury has been rapid 

enough. It is not yet twenty years 
since the charge of overindulgence, now 
trumpeted from a small inland college, 
was first prominently urged against the 
oldest and the largest of our institutions 
of learning in the phrases “‘ The rich 
man's college,’’ and ‘‘ The fast set at 
Harvard.’’ Mr. Post’s Harvard Stories 
have been in print a single decade; yet 
they reflect a time when the fashionable 
undergraduate preferred to live in the bare, austere dormi- 
tories of the college yard. Even if he lived in Holworthy, 
the best of these, he warmed his three spacious chambers 
with a single open fire, while wintry blasts rattled his storm 
windows and raged at his hall door. He had no hot water, 
even to shave with, except such as he heated in a pipkin 
shivering over his grate; and if he insisted on the luxury 
of a flat tin bathtub tucked under his bed, as some few 
men did, he was not able to get more than a single pitcher of 


water for all day, except by a special arrangement with 
the porter. One of the buildings of that time, it is true, was 
an abode of luxury, where men not only had bathtubs, but 
could, if they chose, keep a valet, as some men did. But 
Beck Hall was then looked down upon as the abode of rich 
and unpopular men whose rooms far excelled their company. 
An old graduate at that time declared in a letter to The 
Crimson that Harvard could never hope to beat Yale as long 
as the men in Beck had window-boxes of flowers. He found 
a ready ear. 

Only five years later, when Mr. Flandrau’s Harvard 
Episodes was printed, Beck Hall was old-fashioned. The 
flourishing undergraduates lived in a building fully furnished 
with steam heat and porcelain tubs and glorying ina marble 
bathing tank in the cellar. Who can ever forget how, in the 
deliciously absurd Cla$s Day Idyll, the disheveled, apoplec- 
tic, hard-breathing, middle-aged romancer of a Class Day girl 
called for Bill and claimed his hospitality as a relative, and 
how he was found in the tank-room, where he had been skat- 
ing himself over the slippery floor on his back, and dragged 
out in a wrapper to meet her in the hall! 

These two beoks only mark the crisis in a long period of 
increasing luxury. Unless one misreads the anecdote of the 
youth of John Fiske, he made his own bed. Under the 
motherly eye of a goody he would hardly have been allowed 
to go without sheets and spend the money on a set of the 
works of Voltaire! And it was not unusual for an under- 
graduate to make his own fire and to fetch his own water from 
the college pump, as some few men do still who need to save 
the expense of a porter. On the other hand, the era of grow- 
ing indulgence seems by no means closed. The man witha 
valet has become less and less a nine days’ wonder; and the 
time will no doubt come when tank-rooms will be so planned 
that the luxurious youth whois dragged out of them in a bath 
wrapper will be able toregain his raiment and his right mind 
before encountering his female relatives, real or alleged, on 
the staircase. 
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A year or two ago I happened to see in 
the study of a graduate of the Guerndale 
period a photograph of his comrades in 
one of the most fashionable college clubs, 
the members of which are supposed to 
have furnished Mr. Stimpson with the 
originals of his reckless undergraduates. 
I asked whether the picture of Harvard 
life in Guerndale were overdrawn. My 
friend shook his head, and went over the 
lives of his old clubmates one by one. 
It was not an edifying recital. Idleness 
and gambling, ruin and divorce, delirium 
tremens and suicide, were the outcome 
of the lives of almost a majority of the 
fellows who looked so promising in that 
fading old photograph. But it is to be 
added that not all of those young men 
went wrong in college; and many of them 
have lived to be the best of citizens. 
My informant is one of the sincerest and 
one of the most high-minded and able 
of modern American men of letters. 
Besides, the doings of his classmates 
established a record of recklessness 
that has long endured. Twenty years 
later the class of Seventy-blank was 
a byword at Harvard for the extreme 





of debauchery. 
The Question of Large Allowances 


ET the Guerndale type of under- 





MEMORIAL HALL, HARVARD COLLEGE 


Is the Growth of Luxury a Menace 


in American Colleges ? 


By JOHN CORBIN 


Very few of the pursuits of mankind are as alluring as 
lamenting the birds in last year’s nests. The ideal of a 
college where low living joins hands with high thinking, 
where the difference between man and man is scarcely seen, 
or not at all, has a charm that can be appreciated even with- 
out the striking perspective given it by the insufficiencies of 
professorial salaries. The thought of young Ralph Waldo 
Emerson meeting the richest and the greatest of his classmates 
at the college pump, where all have collected to draw water 
for the morning bath (we will give them the benefit of the 
doubt as to ablutions) floats before one in a transcendental 
haze of glory. But did such scenes ever take place? One 
has his doubts. It is true that in rural America, at least in 
the North, what is now regarded as service, for generations 
bore no mark of inferiority; and this is still the case in dis- 
tricts remote from the march of wealth. The farmer did his 
chores; his wife cooked and kept house. If an extra hand 
was needed, a neighbor’s son or daughter was called in, who 





lived in the house on terms of perfect equality. When a boy 
went to college from such surroundings it was only natural 
that he should do his own fetching and carrying. To havea 
porter would have been as immorally luxurious as for the sons 
of a modern business man to have a valet. But even at that 
time the old and rich families in the towns had long been 
accustomed to personal service, and their sons in college 
enjoyed the attention of goody and porter for an extra fee. 
Farther back still, in the Colonial days, there was the sharp- 
est of social differences between the merchants, whose portraits 
in flowing silks and turbans were painted by Copley, and the 
rugged farmer—the difference between those who did and 
those who did not do their own chores. Is it not largely the 
glittering foreground of marble tanks and steam heat that 
makes the past seem democratic? 

That folly and vice exist is not denied. Many silly youths 
spend their four years in seeking the companionship of richer 
and more fashionable classmates for no other reason than that 
they are richer and more fashionable. They waste their 
fathers’ money and the opportunity of building up mind and 
body, only to acquire habits of thought and of living that, 
harmless in themselves, perhaps, are for them false and 
vicious. They end by being that most repulsive of all rep- 


tiles, the toady snob. Too often the men they emulate are 
themselves positively bad. Mr. F. J. Stimpson’s Guerndale 
(by “J. S. of Dale’’) is one of the earliest pictures of the fast 
American college man, abounding in adventures of gambling 
and carousal, and stifling with the atmosphere of debauch. 


graduate exists to-day. The rapid 
increase of vast private fortunes has 
quadrupled the number of young men 
who are thrown on the college world 
with bank accounts all out of proportion 
to their legitimate needs. Eight, ten, 
even twelve thousand dollars a year is 
no unusual sum. This is not-so much 
as it may seem. Certain of the under- 
graduate clubs add upward of a thousand 
dollars a year to a man’s expenses, and 
the regular athletic sports, to say nothing 
of yachting and polo, are the cause of 
heavy drains. Yet, at the best, such sums are madly in 
excess. As long as youth and human nature are what they 
are, the spending of so much money can only lead to vicious 
self-indulgence. Why do parents give such allowances? In 
part, perhaps, because having been poor themselves, they do 
not realize how surely too much money corrupts. More often 
their folly is the result of social ambition. With sudden 
wealth far beyond their desires they find themselves debarred 
from the life of gayety and fashion, and they wish to provide 
better for their children. They know that the great colleges 
afford the easiest field for their sons to make brilliant 
acquaintances. If a young man is bright and companion- 
able, and not too much of a boor, he can go anywhere in the 
undergraduate world, and especially if he has had the advan- 
tage of making friends in the more democratic atmosphere 
of the fashionable preparatory schools—Saint Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Groton, Saint Mark’s, Exeter and Andover. 
And many parents whose wealth is older, whose social posi- 
tion has long been assured, are equally unwise. In certain 
colleges the Guerndale.type of undergraduate is ina measure 
characteristic of the most exclusive clubs. Young men whose 
families live in the atmosphere of smart New York society, 
and who spend their summers at Newport and Bar Harbor, are 
not likely to transform their ideas of life to suit the more solid 
traditions of Harvard or Yale or Columbia. The standards 
of their classmates are much more likely to be bent to theirs. 
For the discipline of honest scholarship such men have no 
liking. Even the joy of manly sports has little charm. Yet 
in the purely social world they are the leaders, and they suc- 
ceed to a considerable extent in perverting fellows of a far 
sounder stamp. Year after year good scholars and good 
athletes, in proportion as they are more and more closely 
assimilated by the leading clubs, are seen to fall little by little 
out of the general life of the college. At Oxford, in England, 
there is the Bullingdon Club, the chief sport of which is fox 
hunting, and the members of which belong mainly to the 
nobility, and which is known positively to discourage such 
as require care- 





athletic sports—rowing, running, football 
ful and self-denying training. It is not quite so bad as that 
yet anywhere in America, but we are tending dangerously in 
that direction. Some one remarked some years ago,that the 
exclusive clubs at Harvard were becoming more and more a 
sort of pool pocket, sothat the moment a man got into them he 
was permanently out of the game of undergraduate life. 

Bad as all this is, it is by no means certain that the propor- 
tion of wrong-doing is greater than in the fabled Golden Age. 
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In the picturesque sense, of course, there is a difference 
between those who drink too much hard cider in a village 
back yard and those who drink too much champagne at 
Delmonico’s, between those who squander a parent’s money 
for a porter’s service and those who squander it for a valet 
and for a marble swimming-tank, between those who toady to 
the son of an East India merchant and those who toady to the 
son of a king of the trusts. But in their effect upon character 
these follies are all the same. In a university of four thou- 
sand, those who lead loose and luxurious lives are far more 
numerous, far more prominently organized than in a college of 
two hundred; but it does not follow that in proportion they 
are more important. 
in which the fledglings of last year’s nest seem fairer than 
those in the apple tree by the window? 

It will not do, moreover, to stigmatize every man who 
The four under- 


Is not the present one of those instances 


learns new standards of living at college. 
graduate years are the richest of all in opportunities for making 
friends, and the friends made in college are those that last 
longest. If one happens to fall in with fellows who have 
more money and a larger experience of life, as many a lad 
does on the athletic field and in the classroom, is it not worth 
some sacrifice to keep them as friends? I have known men 
who thought so, and whenever these have been men of ability 
the friends they sought for their own sake proved in the end 
worth while on the most prudent grounds. When a lad has 
his way to make in the world his most valuable asset, next to 
his character and education, is a personal address that puts 
him everywhere at his ease, and a close acquaintance with the 
men who are likely to become employers and the friends of 
employers. 


Twelve Hundred a Year Spells Riches 


T MAY be put down, as a rule, that the charges of luxury and 
debauchery set forth in the newspapers, and even in the 
most stately reviews, are exaggerated. Some years ago, at the 
season when Princeton alumni gather at Old Nassau for 
commencement, the members of a recently graduated class 
were seated, according to the custom, in a little amphitheatre 
in the campus, discussing affairs of state. The orator of the 
occasion was discoursing on this same eternal question of the 
increase of undergraduate luxury, and was taking the side 
which those who have been through the mill almost invari- 
ably take. ‘‘ They say that the undergraduate of to-day,’’ 


he asseverated, ‘‘ has discarded the democratic and odorifer- 
ous sweater of our time for knickerbockers and golf-blazers. 





By Alfred Henry Lewis 
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CHAPTER XX1IT 
HEN the first gust was over the Reverend Bronson 
showed sad rather than enraged. He reproached 
the machine for the failure of his efforts against that 
gambling den. 

‘* But why do you call yourself defeated?’’ I asked. It 
was no part of my purpose to concede, even by my silence, 
that either I or Tammany was opposed to the Reverend 
Bronson. ‘‘ You should put the matter to the test of a trial 
before you say that.’’ 

‘What can I do without Inspector McCue? And he has 
been removed from the affair. I talked with him concerning 
it; he told me, himself, there was no hope.”’ 

“* Now what were his words?’’ said I, for I was willing to 
discover how far Inspector McCue had used my name. 

‘‘Why, then,’’ returned the Reverend Bronson, with a 
faint smile at the recollection, ‘‘if [ am to give you the 
precise words, our talk ran somewhat like this: 

“** Doctor, what’s the use?’ said Inspector McCue. 
‘We're up against it; we can’t move-a wheel.’ 

There’s such a word as law,’ said I, advancing much 
the argument you have just now given me; ‘ and such a thing 
as justice.’ 

*** Not in the face of the machine,’ responded Inspector 
McCue. ‘ The will of the machine stands for all the law and 
all the justice we’re likely to get. The machine has the 
courts, the juries, the prosecuting officers and the police. 
Every force we need is in its hands. 
they couldn’t touch you; but if I were to so much as lifta 
finger I’d be destroyed. Some day I, myself, may be chief; 
and if I am, for once in a way I'll guarantee the decent 
people of this town a run for their money.’ 

*** And yet,’ said I, ‘ we prate of liberty!’ 

“** Liberty!’ cried he; ‘ Doctor, our liberties are in hock 
to the politicians, and we’ve lost the ticket.’ ’’ 

It was in my mind to have the stripes and buttons off 
the loquacious, honest Inspector McCue. The Reverend 





’ 


Personally, of course, 
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Yonder goes one of the moderns ’’ (pointing to a youth who 
was sauntering by in full uniform). 
But look at those pants. 


** To our ¢ yes he is a pop 
injay. It cost him fifty cents to have 
a pair of fringed and |! aggy old trousers choppe d off at the 
knee by a basement tailor. Look at that blazer! Any one 
of us can get one like it at a department store for five forty 

nine!’’ Careful canvasses of the expenses of undergraduates 
in the leading Eastern universities have shown that, while 
the extreme of luxury has unquestionably risen, the average of 
With twelve hundred dol 

lars a year a man of proper tastes is positively rich; with 


expenses is gaining very slowly. 


eight hundred a year he is well-to-do; many fellows get an 
education with only five hundred dollars a year, and I have 
known men to earn their own way through Harvard and yet 
belong to all but the most expensive clubs. 


Alfred the Great and His Tin Tub 


T THE worst the increase of luxury is only a symptom of 
what is happening the world over. There is a popular 
superstition, and especially in America, that the morning tub 
was invented by Alfred the Great, and that for over a thousand 
years any true-born Englishman was liable to shrivel up and 
die if he were deprived of it. But in the archives of a certain 
Oxford college there is record of a test case that came before 
the master as late as the second half of the century just past. 
A certain undergraduate insisted that his ‘‘ scout’’ bring him 
a pail of water every morning for his flat tin tub. The scout 
held there was no precedent for the demand. After mature 
deliberation the master decided in favor of the tub. 

At Harvard a similar case arose fifteen years ago, and was 
decided against the cause of comfort and cleanliness, with 
Two of the older buildings afforded none 
of the conveniences of the bathroom, and even the palatial 
Holworthy, abode of well-to-do seniors, had not 
shower-bath. 


disastrous results. 


even a 
Time and again the undergraduates demanded 
The col- 


Private capitalists read 


bathrooms in every building. 
lege said it could not afford them. 
the signs of the times more shrewdly, and erected building 
after building on the most magnificent plan. That was what 
made the difference between the Harvard of Mr. Post and the 
Harvard of Mr. Flandrau. The rooms in the old buildings, 
for which there had once been the keenest competition among 


None were put in. 


all sorts and conditions of men, were many of them unrented 
year after year at a loss very far in excess of what baths 
The college yard, which had for centuries 
been the centre of the college life and the college traditions, 


would have cost. 


“opyright in Great Britain 


Bronson must have caught some gleam of it 
in my eye; he remonstrated with a gentle 
hand upon my arm. 

‘* Promise me that no more harm shall 
“T ought not 
to have repeated his words. He has been 
banished to the Bronx; isn’t that punish- 
ment enough for doing right?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ I returned, after a pause, ‘‘ I 
give you my word your friend is in no fur- 
ther peril. 
to forget the name ‘ machine.’ 


come to McCue,’’ he said. 


You should tell him, however, 
Also, he 
has too many opinions for a policeman.’’ 
The longer I considered the more it was 
clear that it would not be a cautious policy 
to cashier McCue. It would make an 
uproar which I did not care to court when so 
near hand to an election. It was not diffi 
cult, therefore, to Reverend 
Bronson that promise, and I did it witha 


give the 


in which the poorest lived on terms of something like equality 
with the richest, was given over to men of limited means. 
More than ever, the college tended to split up into cliques, 
greatly to the detriment of all that was best in its traditions. 

Such circumstances give color to the often repeated charge 
that in our great universities it is only the very rich who can 
It would be futile 


The economists tell us that it is 


succeed in making themselves recognized 
to deny the power of money 
the lubricant of trade, without which the wheels soon grate and 
lubricant No 
type is commoner than the millionaire’s son whose life is as 


stop. But in society, as in trade, it is only the 


isolated as that of the poorest ‘* grind While reading under 
graduate compositions [ became the confessor of several such 
hey were right-thinking and friendly fellows, but they had 
no abilities in athletics, in writing for the college papers, or in 
debating, and they lacked the social charm to make them 
Their known wealth only 


On the other hand, 


selves liked for themselves alone 
served to emphasize their lack of friends 
many of the richest and most popular fellows, and especially 
those in whose families wealth and cultivation were a tradi 
tion, dress simply, live in the barest rooms and are the most 
own sake. At Harvard 


and everywhere else, I suppose, no type of undergraduate is 


eager to seek out friends for thei 


imoner tian fellows belonging to the richest and most cul 


< 
tixated families who are simple and democratic in their dress 


and sometimes— though not always —in their manners. 
The Best Kind of College 


\ OULD it have been better if our colleges had maintained 

in its integrity the much-lauded standard of low living 
and high thinking, granting that such a standard ever 
obtained? It may be doubted. If they are to accomplish 
their mission, it must be by keeping in immediate and vital 
contact with all strata of American life. Any effort to alter 
radically the standard of living must result, as it resulted 
with regard to the baths in Holworthy, in throwing the more 
important functions of the undergraduate werld out of gear 
It is a decided limitation in the more conservative class of 
American parents that they regard education only as so much 
book learning and mental training. Quite as important to 
the average youth is the development of a sound knowledge 
of the world and of effective character. These can be best 
attained in a college where every phase of our iife and char 
acter is fully represented. Sooner or later one has to accus 
tom himself to the fact that men are richer, more luxurious 


(Concluded on Page 20 





fair good grace. 

Encouraged by my compliance, the 
Reverend Bronson pushed into an argu- 
ment, the object of which was to bring me to his elbow for 
the town’s reform. 

I am afraid I smiled a bit cynically at his ardor and 
optimism, for he took me in sharp hand. 

**Oh! I shall not lack recruits,’’ said he, 
come from corners you might least suspect. I met your 


‘*and some will 


great orator, Mr. Gutterglory, but a moment ago and he gave 
me his hand and promised his eloquence to the cause of 
reform.”’ 

“*Nor does that surprise me,’’ said I. Then with a flush 
of wrath: ‘‘ You should say to Orator Gutterglory that I may 
have something to remind him of when he takes the stump 


in your support.’’ 





PAWN OY W. GLACE 


“HE PILES HIMSELF ON GOTHECORE'S BACK” 


My anger over Gutterglory owned a certain propriety of 
foundation. He was that 
scene when long before I called on Big Kennedy, with the 


sodden Cicero who marred the 


reputable old gentleman and Morton, to consult over the Gas 
Company’s injunction antics touching Mulberry Traction. 


By some wonderful chance, 





ory had turned into 





Gutterg 
sober walks. Big Kennedy, while he lived, and afterward I, 
myself, had upheld him and put him in the way of money 
He paid us with eloquence in conventions and campaigns, 


and on show occasions when Tammany would celebrate a 





holiday or a victory. From low he soared: to his On every 





chance I thrust him forward; and I was sedulous to see that 
always a stream of profit went running his way. 
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Morton, I remember, did not share my enthusiasm. It 
was when I| suggested Gutterglory as counsel for Mulberry. 
objected Morton, with just a taint of 


** But really now, 
his old-time lisp, ‘* the creature doesn’t know enough. He's 
as shallow as a skimming-dish, don’t vy’ know.”’ 

‘* Gutterglory is the most eloquent of men,’’ I protested. 
‘I grant you the beggar is quite a talker, and all that,’’ 
retorted Morton, twirling that potential eyeglass, ‘‘ but the 
trouble is, old chap, that when we've said that we've said 
all. Gutterglory is a mere rhetorical freak. He ought to 
take a rest, and give his brains a chance to grow up to his 
vocabulary, don’t y’ know.”’ 

What Morton said had no effect on me; I clung to 
Gutterglory, and made his life worth while. I was given my 
return when I learned that for years he had gone about, 
unknown to me, extorting money from people with the use of 
my name. Scores have paid peace-money to Gutterglory 
and thought it was I who bled them. So much are we at the 
mercy of rascals who win our confidence! 

It was the fact of his learning that did it. I could never 
be called a good judge of one who knew books; I was over 
prone to think him of finest honor who wrote himself a man 
of letters, for it was my weakness to trust where I admired. 
In the end, I discovered the villain duplicity of Gutterglory 
and cast him out; at that, the scoundrel was rich with six 
figures to his fortune, and every dime of it the harvest of 
some blackmail in my name. 

He became a great fop, did Gutterglory; and when last I 
saw him—it being Easter day, as | stepped from the 
Cathedral where I’d been with Blossom—he was teetering 
along Fifth Avenue, face powdered and a glow of rouge on 
each cheekbone, stayed in at the waist, top hat, frock coat, 
checkered trousers, snowy “‘ spats’’ over his patent leathers, 
a violet in his buttonhole, a cane carried endwise in his 
hand, elbows crooked, shoulders bowed, the body pitched 
forward on his toes, a perfect picture of that most pitiful of 
things —an age-seamed, doddering old dandy! This was he 
whom the Reverend Bronson vaunted as an ally. 

“You are welcome to Gutterglory,’’ said I to my reverend 
visitor on that time he named him as one to become eloquent for 
reform. ‘It proves the truth of what Big John Kennedy so 
often said: Any rogue kicked out of Tammany Hall for his 
scoundrelisms can always be sure of a job as a ‘ reformer.’ ’’ 
ever since the death of Big Kennedy 





For over nine years 

-I had kept the town in my hands, and nothing strong 
enough to shake my hold upon it. This must have its end, 
that much I knew. It was not in the chapter of chance that 
any one’s rule should be uninterrupted. Men turn them- 
selves in bed, if for no reason than just to lie the other way. 

However, when the Reverend Bronson left me, vowing in 
surrection, I had no fears of the immediate. The times were 
not hysterical nor ripe for change. [ should re-carry the 
city; the Reverend Bronson—if his strength were to last 
that long with those moralists he enlisted—might defeat 
me on some other distant day. For she election at hand, 
however, I was safe by every sign. 

As I pored over the possibilities I could discern no present 
argument in his favor. He himself might be morally sure of 
machine protection for those men of Barclay Street. But to 
the public he could offer no practical proof. Should he tell 
the ruin of young Van Flange, no one would pay peculiar 
heed. Such tales were frequent. Nor would the fate of 
young Van Flange, who had employed his name and his 
fortune solely as the bed-plates of an endless dissipation, 
evokeasympathy. Indeed, those who knew him best — those 
who had seen him then, and who saw him now at his 
Mulberry Traction desk, industrious, sober, respectable in a 
hall-bedroom way on his narrow nine hundred a year, did 
not scruple to declare that his so-called ruin was his regen- 
eration, and those card-criminals who took his money had 
but worked marvels for his good. No; I could not smell 
defeat in the contest coming down. I was safe for the next 
election; and the eyes of no politician, let me tell you, are 
strong enough to see farther than the ballot just ahead. 

On these facts and their deductions, though I should have 
preferred peace between the Reverend Bronson and_ the 
machine, and might have conceded not a little to preserve it, 
I owned no instant fears of that earnest gentleman, nor any 
fires of politics he might kindle. 

And I should have come through as I forejudged had it 
not been for that element of the unlooked-for to enter into 
the best arranged equation, and which this time turned 
stme. There came marching down upon me a sudden 





age 
procession of blood in a sort of red lockstep of death. In it 
was carried away that boy of my door, Melting Moses, and 
I may say that his going clouded my eye. Gothecore went 
also; but I felt no sorrow for the death of that ignobility in 
blue, since it was the rock of his murderous, coarse brutality 
on which I split. There was a third to die, an innocent and 
a stranger; however, I may the better give the story of it by 
beginning with a different thread 

In that day when the Reverend Bronson and Inspector 
McCue worked for the condemnation of those brigands of 
Barclay Street there was one whom they proposed as a 
witness when a case should be called in court. This man 
had been a waiter in the restaurant which robbed young Van 
Flange, and in whose pillage Gothecore himself was said to 


have had his share. After Inspector McCue was put away in 


THE 





We ee. fo. 


AN AGE-SEAMED, DODDERING OLD DANDY! 


the Bronx and the Reverend Bronson made to give up his 
direct war upon the gambling dens, this would-be witness 
was arrested and cast into the cells of the station where 
Gothecore held sway. The Reverend Bronson declared that 
the arrested one had been seized by order of Gothecore, and 
for revenge. Gothecore, ignorant, cruel, rapacious, violent, 
and with never a glint of innate fineness to teach him those 
external decencies which go between man and man as cour- 
tesy, gave a deal of plausibility to the charge. 

Get out of my station,’’ cried Gothecore with a rain of 
oath upon oath, ‘‘ get out, or I'll have you chucked out.’’ 
This was when the Reverend Bronson demanded the charge 
on which the former waiter was held. ‘‘ Do a sneak!’’ 
roared Gothecore as the Reverend Bronson stood in silent 
indignation. ‘ I'll have no pulpit-thumper doggin’ me! You 
show your mug in here ag’in an’ you'll get th’ next cell to 
that hash-slingin’ stoolpigeon of yours. You can bet your 
life I ain't called Clean Sweep Bill for fun!”’ 

As though this were not enough, there arrived in its wake 
another bit of news that made me, who was on the threshold 
of my campaign to retain the town, bite my lip and dig my 
palms with the anger it unloosed within me. By way of 
added fuel to flames already high, that once waiter, but the 
day before prisoner to Gothecore, must be picked up dead 
in the streets, his head club-battered. 

Who murdered the man? Half the town said Gothecore. 
For myself, I do not care to dwell upon that poor man’s 
butchery, and my veins run cold only to think of it. There 
arises the less call for elaboration, since within hours—for it 
was the night of that very day on which the murdered man 
was found —the life was stricken from the heart of Gothecore. 
He, too, was gone; and Melting Moses had gone with him. 
By his own choice, this last, as I have cause to know, 

‘“*T'll do him before I’m through,’’ sobbed Melting Moses 
as he was held back from Gothecore on the day when he 
would have gone foaming for his throat, ‘‘ I'll get him, if I 
have to go wit’ him.’’ 

It was the Chief of Police who brought me word. I had 
sent for him with the purpose of ordering charges against 
Gothecore preliminary to his dismissal from the force. 
Aside from my liking for the Reverend Bronson, and the re- 
sentment I felt for the outrage put upon him, Gothecore must 
go as a defensive move of politics 

The Chief's eve, when he arrived, popped and stared with 
a fishy horror, and for all the coolness of the early morning 
his brow showed clammy and damp. I was in too hot a 
hurry to either notice or comment on these phenomena; I 
reeled off my commands before the visitor could find a chair. 

You're too late, Gov’nor,’’ returned the Chief, munching 
uneasily, his fat jowls working; ‘‘ for once in a way you've 
gone to leeward.of the iighthouse.’’ 

“What do you mean?” said I 

Then he told the story; and how Gothecore and Melting 
Moses were taken from the river not four hours before. 

‘It was a fire in th’ box factory,’’ said the Chief; ‘‘ that 
factory buttin’ on th’ docks. Gothecore goes down from his 
station. The night's as dark as the inside of acow. He's 
jimmin’ along th’ edge of the wharf, an’ no one noticin’ in 
partic'lar. Then of a sudden there’s an oath an’ a big splash. 

‘** Man overboard!’ yells some guy. 
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‘““The man overboard is Gothecore. Two or three come 
chasin’ up to lend a hand. 

“““Some duck jumps after him to save him,’ says this 
party who yells ‘ overboard!’ ‘First one, an’ then t’other, 
hits th’ water. They oughter be some’ers about.’ 

‘* That second party in th’ river was Melting Moses. An’ 
say! Gov’nor, he didn’t go after Gothecore to save him; not 
he! Melting Moses had shoved Gothecore in; an’ seein’ 
him swimmin’ hard, an’ likely to get ashore, he goes after 
him to cinch th’ play. Ill tell you one thing: he cinches it. 
He piles himself on Gothecore’s back; then he crooks his 
right arm about Gothecore’s neck —the reg’lar garotte hug, 
an’ enough to choke th’ life out by itself. They both was 
dead as mackerels when they got ’em out. Oh, well!’’ 
cluded the Chief, ‘‘ 1 told Gothecore his finish more’n once. 
‘Don’t rough people around so, Bill,’ I'd say; ‘ you'll dig up 
more snakes than you can kill yet.’ But he wouldn’t listen: 
he was all for th’ strong-arm an’ th’ knock-about! It’s a 
bad system. Nothin’s lost by bein’ smooth, Gov’nor; 
nothin’s lost by bein’ smooth!’’ And the Chief sighed lugu- 
briously, after which he mopped his forehead and looked 
pensively from the window. 

Your sailor on the blackest night will feel the tide for its 
ebb or flow by putting his fingers inthe water. In a manner 
of speaking, I could now as plainly feel the popular current 
setting against the machine. It was like a strong flood, and 


con- 


with my experience of the town and its tempers I knew that 
we were lost. That murdered man who might have been a 
witness, and the violence done to the Reverend Bronson, 
were arguments in everybody’s mouth. 

And so the storm fell; the machine was swept away. 
There was no sleight of the ballot that might have saved the 
day; our money proved no defense. The people fell upon 
Tammany and crushed it, and the town went from under my 
hand. 

Morton could see disaster on its way almost as soon as I. 

“And, really! I don’t half like it,’’ drawled that languid 
king of traction. ‘“‘It will cost me a round fifty thousand 
dollars, don’t y’ know! Of course, I shall give Tammany 
the usual fifty thousand, if only for the memory of old days. 
But, by jove! there’s those other chaps. Now they’re going 
to win, in the language of our departed friend, Mr. Kennedy, 
I'll have to ‘sweeten’ them. It’s a deuced bore, contribut- 
ing to both parties, but this time I can’t avoid it—really!”’ 
And Morton glared feebly into space, as though the situation 
held him utterly helpless with its perplexities. 

There is one worth while matter to be the offspring of 
defeat. A beaten man may tell the names of his friends. 
On the day after I scored a victory my anterooms had been 
thronged. Following that disaster to the machine, I sat as 
much alone as though Fourteenth Street were the centre of a 
pathless waste. 

However, [ was not to be wholly deserted. It was in the 
first shadows of the evening when a soiled bit of paper doing 
crumpled duty as a card was brought me. I glanced at it 
indifferently. I had nothing to give; why should any one 
seek me? There was no name, but my interest flamed up at 
this line of sinister identification: 

‘The Man with the Knife!’’ 


CHAPTER XXIV 
(**:- weather-worn, beaten of years, there in the door 

J was my Sicilian! I observed, as he took the chair I 
offered, how he limped, with one leg drawn and distorted. 
My Sicilian and I sat looking one upon the other. It 
was well nigh the full quarter of a century since I’d clapped 
eyes on him. And to me the thing marvelous was that I did 
not hate him. What a procession of disasters, and he to be 
its origin, was represented in that little weasened man, with 
his dark skin, monkey face, and eyes that shone like beads! 
That heart-breaking trial for murder; the death of Apple 
Cheek; Blossom, and the mark of the rope—all from him! 
He was the reef upon which my life had been cast away! 
These thoughts ran in my head like a mill-race; and yet, I 
felt only afriendly warmth as though he were some good poor 
friend of long ago. 

My Sicilian’s story was soon told. He had fallen into the 
hold of a vessel and broken his leg. It was healed in so bad 
a fashion that he must now be tied to the shore with it and 
never sail again. Could I find him work ?— something, even 
a little, that he might live by? He put this in a manner 
indescribably plaintive. 

Then I took a notion full of the whimsical. I would see 
how far a beaten Chief of Tammany Hall might command. 
There were countless small berths about the public offices and 
courts where a man might have a meagre salary, perhaps five 
hundred dollars a vear, for a no greater service than just 
throwing up a window or arranging the papers on a desk. 
These were within the appointment of what judges or officers 
prevailed in the departments or courtrooms to which they 
belonged. I would offer my Sicilian for one. 

And I hada plan. I knew what would be the fate of the 
fallen. I had met defeat; also, personally, I had been the tar- 
get of every flinging slander which the enemy might invent. 
It was a time when men would fear my friendship as much 
as on another day they had feared my power. I was an 
Ishmael of politics. The timid and the time-serving would 
shrink away from me. There might, however, be found one 
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who possessed the courage and the gratitude, some one whom 
I had made and who remembered it, to take my orders. I 
decided to search for such a man. Likewise (and this was 
my plan) I resolved — for I knew better than most folk how 
the town would be in my hands again—to make that one 
mayor when time should serve. 

‘Come with me,’’ said I. 
I've nothing now to do but seek for it.’’ 

There was a sullen comicality to the situation which came 
close to making me laugh—I, the late dictator, abroad beg- 
ging a five-hundred-dollar place! 

Twenty men I went to; and if I had been a leper I could 
not have filled them with a wider terror, One and all they 
would do nothing. These fools thought my downfall perma- 
nent; they owed everything to me, but forgot it on my day of 
loss. They were of the flock of that Frenchman who was 
grateful only for favors to come. Tarred with the Tammany 
stick as much as was I, myself, each had turned white in a 


‘You shall have a berth; and 


night, and must mimic mugwumpery, when now the machine 
was overborne. Many were those whom I marked _ for 
slaughter that day; and I may tell you that in a later hour, 
one and all, I knocked them on the head. 

Now in the finish of it I discovered one of a gallant fidel- 
ity, and who was brave above mugwump threat. He was a 
judge; and, withal, a man indomitably honest. But as it is 
with many bred of the machine, his instinct was blindly mil- 
itary. Like Old Mike, he regarded politics as another name 
for war. To the last, he would execute my orders without 
demur. With this judge I left my Sicilian to dust tables 
and chairs for forty dollars a month, It was the wealth of 
Dives to the poor, broken sailorman, and he thanked me with 
tears on his face. In a secret, lock-fast compartment of my 
memory I put away the name of that judge. He should be 
made first in the town for that work. 

My late defeat meant, so far as my private matters were 
involved, nothing more serious than a jolt to my self-esteem. 
Nor hardly that, since I did not blame myself for the loss of 
the election. It was the fortune of battle; and because I had 
seen it on its way, that shaft of regret to pierce me was not 
sharpened of surprise. 

My fortunes were rolling fat with at least three millions of 
dollars, for I had not held the town a decade to neglect my 
own good. If it had been 
Big Kennedy, now, he would 
have owned fourfold as 
much, But I was lavish of 
habit, besides being no such 
soul of business thrift as was 
my old Captain. Three 
millions should carry me to 
the end of the journey, how- 
ever, even though I took no 
more; there would arise no 
money-worry to bark at me. 
The loss of the town might 
thin the flankseof my sub- 
leaders of Tammany, but the 
famine could not touch me. 

While young Van Flange 
had been the reason of a deal 
that was unfortunate in my 
destinies I had never met 
the boy. Now I was to see 
him. Morton sent him to me 
on an errand of business; he 
found me in my own house 
just as dinner was done. I 
was amiably struck with the 
look of him. He was tall 
and broad of shoulder, for he 
had been an athlete in his 
college and tugged at an oar 
in the boat. 

My eye felt pleased with 
young Van Flange from the 
beginning; he was as grace- 
ful as an elm, and with a 
princely set of the head 
which to my mind told the 
story of good blood. His 
manner, as he met me, 
became the sublimation of 
deference, and I could dis- 
cover in his air a tacit 
flattery that was as positive, 
even while as impalpable, as 
a perfume. In his attitude, 
and in all he did and said, 
one might observe the aris- 
tocrat. The high strain of him showed as plain as a page of 
print, and all with a clean delicacy that reminded one of a 
thoroughbred colt. 

While we were together Anne and Blossom came into the 
room. This last was a kind of office-place I had at home, 
where the two often visited with me in the evening. 

It was strange, the color that painted itself in the shy face 
of Blossom. I thought, too, that his interest stood a bit on 
tiptoe. It flashed over me in a moment: 


‘* Suppose they were to love and wed!) What then? 

The question, self-put, discovered nothing rebellious in my 
breast. I would abhor myself as a matchmaker between a 
boy and a girl; and yet, if I did not help events, at least I 
wouldn't interrupt them. If it were t 
have him for a husband, why then, God bless the girl, and 


please Blossom to 


make her day a fair one! 

Anne, who was quicker than I, must have read the new glow 
in Blossom’s face and the new shine in her eyes. But her 
own face seemed as friendly as though the picture gave her no 
pang, and it reassured me mightily to find it so. 

Young Van Flange made no tiresome stay of it on this 
evening. But he came again, and still again; and once or 
twice we had him in to dinner. Our table appeared to be 
more complete when he was there; it served to bring an 
evenness and a balance, like a ship in trim. Finally, he was 
in and out of the house as free as one of the family. 

For the earliest time in life a quiet brightness shone on 
Blossom that was as the sun through clouds. As to myself, 
my delight in young Van Flange grew upon me like a habit; 
nor was it made less when I saw how he had a fancy for my 
girl, and that it might turn to wedding bells. The thought 
gave a whiter prospect of hope for Blossom; also it fostered 
my own peace, since my happiness hung utterly by her. 

One day I put the question of young Van Flange to Morton 

‘* Really, now!’’ said Morton, “‘ I should like him vastly 
if he had a stronger under jaw, don’t y’ know. These fel 
lows with chins like cats are a beastly lot in the long run.’ 


‘But his habits are now good,’’ I urged. ‘‘ And he is 


industrious, is he not? 
“ Of course, the puppy works,’ 


responded Morton; ‘‘ that 
is, if you’re to call pottering at a desk by such a respectable 
term. As for his habits, they are the habits of a captive. 
He’s prisoner to his poverty. Sad! One can't be so deu 
cedly pernicious, don’t y’ know, on nine hundred a year.’’ 
Then with a burst of eagerness; *‘ I know what you would be 
thinking. But I say, old chap, you mustn't bank on his 
blood. Good on both sides, it may be; but the blend is bad. 
Two very reputable drugs may be combined to make a poi- 
son, don’t y’ know.”’ 

There the matter stuck, for I would not tell Morton of any 


feeling my girl might have for young Van Flange. However, 











“GET OUT, OR I'LL HAVE YOU CHUCKED OUT!” 


Morton’s view in nowise changed my own; I considered 
that with best motives he might still suffer from some prejudice. 
There arose a consideration, however, and one I could not 
look in the face. There was that dread birthmark!—the 
mark of the rope! At last I brought up the subject with Anne: 
“Will he not loathe her?’’ said I. ‘‘ Will his love not 
change to hate when he knows?"’ 
“* Did your love change?’’ Anne asked. 
** But that is not the same.’’ 


** Be at peace, then,’’ returned Anne, taking my hand in 
Nor shall I forget 
the nobleness of his reply: * I love Blossom,’ said he; ‘I love 


hers and pressing it. ‘‘ Il have told him 


her for her heart 
When I remember these things I cannot account for the 


infatuation of us two— Anne and myself Phe blackest vil 
lain of earth imposed himself upon us asasaint! And I had 
had my warning. I should have known that he who broke a 


mother’s heart would break a wife's 

Now when the forces of reform governed the town affairs 
went badly for that superlative tribe, and each day offered 
additional claims for the return of the machine Government 


is not meant to be a shepherd of morals Its primal pur 





poses are of the physical, being no more than to safeguard 


property and person That is the theory; more strongly still 


must it become the practice if one would avoid the enmity of 
men. He whose morals are looked after by the powers that 
rule grows impatient and, in the end, vindictive No mouth 
The reform folk 
made that error against which Old Mike warned Big Kennedy 

they got between the public and its beer. 


likes the bit; a guardian is never loved 


The situation, thus phrased, called for neither intrigue nor 
labor on my own part. I had but to stay in my chair, and 
“reform "’ itself would drive the people into Tammany’s arms 

In those days I had but scanty glimpses of the Reverend 
Bronson. However, he now and then would visit me, and 
when he did I think I read in his troubled brow the fear of 
machine success next time. Morton was there on one occa 
sion when the Reverend Bronson came in hey were well 
known to one another, these two; also, they were friends as 
much as men might be whose lives and aims went wide apart 

““ Now the trouble,’’ observed Morton, as the two discussed 
that backward popularity of the present rule, *‘ lies in this 


Your purist of politics is never practical. He walks the air, 


and for a principle he fixes his eyes on a stat Besides,’’ 
concluded Morton, tapping the Reverend Bronson’s hand with 
that infallible eyeglass, ‘* you make a pet, at the expense of 
statutes more important, of some beggarly little law like the 


law against gambling 
** My dear sir 


exclaimed the Reverend Bronson, ‘‘ surely 
you do not defend gambling? 

** 1 defend nothing,’’ said Morton; “‘ it's too beastly tire 
some, don’t y’ know But, 
really, the public is no fooi; 
and with a stock-ticker and 
a bucket shop on every 
corner you will hardly 
excite folk to madness ovet 
roulette and policy.”’ 

The policy shops stretch 
forth their sordid palms for 
the pennies of the very poor, 
said the Reverend Bronson 

* But, my boy,’’ retorted 
Morton, his languid inanity 
gaining a color, ‘** govern 
ment should be concerned no 
more about the poor man's 
penny than the rich man’s 
pound. However, if it bea 
reason, why not suppress the 
barrooms? Gad! What 
more than your doggery 
reaches for the pennies of 
the poor? 

‘There is truth in what 
you say,’’ consented the 
Reverend Bronson glouomily 
‘Still, I count for but one as 
an ax-man in this wilder- 
ness of evil; I can fell but 
ong tree at a time. (I will 
tell you this, however: at the 
gates of you rich ones must 
lie the blame for most of the 
immoralities of the town. 
You are guilty of two 
wrongs: you are not beney 
olent, and you set a bad 
moral example 

“Really replied 
Morton, “‘ I, myself, think 
the rich are a deuced bad 
lot; in fact, I hold them to 


be quite as bad as the poor, 


don’t y’ know But you 
speak of benevolence 
Now I'm against benevo- 
lence. There is an immo 
rality in alms just in proportion as there’s a morality to labor 
Folk work only because they lack money Now you give a 
man ten dollars and the beggar will stop work.”’ 

‘* Let me hear,’’ observed the Reverend Bronson, amused 


if not convinced, what your remedy for the town’s bad 


morals would be.’’ 
‘“Work!’’ replied Morton with quite a spark of animation, 
“I'd make every fellow work—rich and poor alike. I'd 


(Continued on Page 30 
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Mine and Thine 
UDGE GROSSCUP’S frank speech at Chicago on the sub- 
ject of State carelessness in creating corporations, and the 
shocking absence of the feelings of moral or even financial 
responsibility in so many managers of corporations, was some- 
thing more than a healthful sign of personal courage and 
independence, although it was that. The chief asset of men 
of large property who have been so insolently disregarding 
the rights of their fellow-citizens and the laws of the land has 
been their constant clamor that he who assailed them was 
giving encouragement to demagogues, socialists, anarch- 
ists and the like. They have tried, with not a little success, 
to infect the quiet masses of the people with the notion that an 
outbreak of violence was imminent, and that all friends of 
order must get together and sleep on their arms and permit 
no discussions of such dangerous questions as the distribution 
of wealth, and the power of trusts in money and in railways 
and in merchandise. 

Judge Grosscup’s frankness will encourage thousands to 
breathe freely and to think freely. The fact is that we are in 
no danger of a violent outbreak of any kind, that we have no 
large or even considerable number of citizens who see red 
when they see the rich. But we are in some danger of seri- 
ously hampering ourselves through being too tolerant of those 
who have the utmost contempt for all property rights except 
their own. We must enlarge the field covered by the geod old 
word ‘‘ thief,’’ without contracting its repulsive significance. 

** Thief’? doesn’t mean only him who makes off with a purse 
or a door-mat. It means anybody and everybody who con- 
sciously has and holds that which rightfully belongs to some 
one else. And the fact that he owns a palace and a yacht is 
not in mitigation but in aggravation 


as) 
Why Russia Stays in Manchuria 


HE game of international politics is almost always amusing 
and never more so than when it is a question of what 
Russia is going to do and what the other Powers would like 
to have her do. While the trouble with the Boxers was 
acute, and the eyes of the world were on Pekin, Russia quietly 
slipped into Manchuria, and she has been there ever since. 
In spite of numerous protestations and assertions to the con- 
trary, it is safe to say that she will stay there 
Theorists about the irrefutable principles of justice and the 
comity of nations may object, but their remonstrances will 
not carry any great amount of weight at Petersburg. Russia 
is an expansive power, and one of the noteworthy facts about 
an expansive power is that it has a tendency to expand. 
When a glacier is formed and starts for the sea it generally 
goes to the sea. People may theorize and say that it ought 
not to go, and they may try, if they are very credulous or very 
foolish, to stop it from going. It is all the same to the 
glacier. It moves steadily on in the might of its awful power, 
blindly obedient to the great laws of nature, and those who 
stand in the way are sure sooner or later to come to grief. 
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The other nations — England, Germany, France, the United 
States, and particularly Japan —are very much disturbed over 
the occupation of Manchuria by Russia, and they would like 
to do something about it if they could, but it is evident that 
they cannot really do anything. What has Russia done in 
Manchuria that these other nations have not done — England 
in various parts of the world, France in Algeria and Tonkin, 
Germany in Africa, and the United States in the Philippines? 
The only difference is that Manchuria is a pretty big slice to 
take at one time; but Russia has a big appetite. 

All the arguments in behalf of the subjugation of the infe 
apply 





rior races by the superior — that istosay, by thestronger 
to the Russian occupation of Manchuria with irresistible logic. 
Manchuria, five years ago, was an undeveloped wilderness, 
inhabited by warring tribes of savages. Russia is construct- 
ing railroads, opening mines, starting factories, putting in the 
telegraph and the telephone, building towns, and, most 
important of all, pouring in thousands of colonists, who are 
preparing to raise an amount of wheat that in a few years 
more will materially affect the markets of the world. There 
will be discussions about treaty rights, the open door, and 
topics of that sort; but Russia will not evacuate Manchuria. 
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Paradise and the Gardener 


T IS now possible to pay eighteen thousand dollars for a 

hatpin—and the existence of the supply implies the 
existence of a demand. Year by year, month by month, the 
craving of women for personal luxuries grows, grows, grows. 
The passion for it extends tothe remotest hamlets, interferes 
with the housework and the milking in the remotest farm- 





houses. 

There is, beyond question, in this indication of a healthy 
progress, a healthful broadening. It is the national offspring 
of the democratic desire for equality, for getting up next to 
the best. But there isa line between the luxury that elevates 
and the luxury that degrades. And though no one can draw 
that line for any but himself or herself, every one mus/ draw 
it. And if the women are not to degrade the men of this 
nation into mere machines for providing them with the dol- 
lars to waste upon luxury, they must guard the ideals which 
are traditionally theirs. America has been truly called the 
‘* paradise of women.’’ But with their power goes responsi- 
bility. And the woman whose husband and sons are mere 
dollar-hunters must be very sordid to be wholly content with 
herself in the national paradise they have created for her at 


ko 
A Quaint People 


i’ CHINA whenever any district suffers from bad crops or 
destructive storms or deadly plagues or calamitous condi- 
tions of whatever kind, not only are all the gods of brass, 


what a fearful cost! 


stone and wood ducked and whipped and starved, but also all 
the government officers are degraded and the head officer is 
usually beheaded 

The Chinese are indeed a quaint people. To draw a com 
parison, what should we think if we voted public officials in 
or out of office, or if they appealed to us for support, or the 
outs appealed to us for an inning, on the strength of the 
weather conditions, the harvests, the volumes of business, 
the rates which employers had to pay theiremployees? How 
we should laugh. How absurd the politicians making these 
fantastic Chinese appeals would seem. 


og 
Our Own Potato-Patch 


UR statesmen are so busy manufacturing picturesque 
problems or dealing with picturesque problems of recent 
manufacture that they have little time for our real, our big, 
our pressing national problems which, unfortunately, are 
practical and humdrum and give small opportunity for ora- 
tory or fist-shaking or teeth-gnashing, or even for the brilliant 
play of mighty intellects. 

For example, Europe is pouring its brawn upon us at the 
rate of a million a year. And about a third of our possible 
area for cultivation is not in readiness for settlers. Here’sa 
big job of national housework — plain, ‘‘ parochial,’’ but so 
splendidly American of the traditional kind. 

By all means let’s dream of stars and foreign complications 
and attending to other people’s business—in our hours of 
leisure or of sleep. But inthe working hours let us busy our- 
selves with such things as our own housework. We need a 
group of statesmen of the old-fashioned, ‘‘ home-body ”’ kind. 
There’s still right smart of hoeing to be done in our own 
potato-patch. 
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The Right and Wrong of It 


“ "THERE are two sides to every question,’’ is one of the 

weariest of that hardworked family, the proverbs. In 

a sense this is true—almost every proverb has a trap in it. 

There are two sides: the right side and the wrong side. But 
there are not two right sides nor two wrong sides. 

The trouble lies in that men are rarely broad enough or 

thoughtful enough to see the whole of a question. They see 
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the small part of it immediately under their eyes, the part 
that appeals to their prejudices or self-interest or special 
knowledge. The trust baron can see that the working-men’s 
demands for wages are extortionate because they threaten 
what he regards as his just profits. But he cannot see that 
the working-men are right in suspecting that somebody — why 
not they ?—are being cheated to give trust barons commis- 
sions of tens and scores of millions for pumping wind and 
water into solid industries. 

Still, when we are all so big and broad that we can see the 
whole of the right side of every question, what will there be 
left to talk about but the weather? 


Lo) 
The School for Parents 


WRITER in a Kansas City newspaper, recognizing the 
growing demand for amusement everywhere, ventures to 
invite attention to the fun there is to be got out of bringing 
up a baby. He goes onto show that twentieth century science 
has abolished colic and midnight floor-walking and most of 
the other annoyances which used to detract from the pleas- 
ures of parenthood. 
There is some truth in this, but if it were all true it would 
be a great human calamity. There are hardships of the sort 
that try body and soul beyond endurance; and in so far as 





civilization and the progress of science abolishes these it is 
all to the good. But if ever progress should make life too 
easy, progress would soon be retrogression. And of all the 
means to the development of character — which is the real end 
and aim of progress—none is comparable, at least none now 
in existence is comparable, to bringing up a baby —to learn- 
ing patience and self-control and self-sacrifice, especially 
self-sacrifice 

Beyond question it is easier to bring upa baby than it used 
to be. The laws of mind and of body are better understood. 
But there still remain the peculiarities of temperament, the 
blunders and follies and perversities inevitable in such dense 
ignorance as envelops the mind of a child. These make 
‘raising ’’ a family as hard as it ever was in the most impor- 
tant respect. And that is well. 
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Sufficient Unto the Day 


HENEVER we hear of the culture clubs and thought 
circles and reading rings that make the winter less 
tedious for the more highly educated in our small cities and 
towns, they are busy with some such things as Ibsen’s plays, 
or Maeterlinck’s philosophy, or dramatic dialogues, or the 
obscurer parts of Browning, or the attempts of Swinburne or 
Stephen Phillips to prove that they can’t write so well about 
classic Greek subjects as. Homer and Euripides could. All 
this indicates mental activity and aspiration, too. But are 
not the activity and the aspiration, perhaps, misguided? 
There is a certain satisfaction for a certain sort of person in 
dabbling in that which does not interest the ordinary run of 
minds. But when that sort of intellectual snob succeeds in 
convincing, largely by intellectual browbeating, a large num- 
ber of intelligent persons in his town that such vanities 
constitute ‘‘ culture,’’ ought there not to be a revolt, a declar- 
ation of intellectual independence? There may be people 
who have time for such ‘‘ culture,’’ but have we time for it? 
Searching Ibsen for queer psychological states to puzzle 
one’s husband or sweetheart or parents with—is there noth- 
ing more useful to think about? The reason the Greeks 
once knew Homer by heart and packed the theatres to hear 
Euripides’ tragedies was that Homerand Euripides discoursed 
of things of the most intimate personal concern to the Greeks 
of those days. Why should not we dispense with crude 
modern attempts to distract our attention from the things that 
personally concern us as twentieth century Americans with 
the responsibilities of our time and environment upon us. 


os 
A Matter of Business 


roeros BEVERIDGE in his articles in THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post made it very clear long ago why Japan and 
Russia were so nervously irritable each toward the other and 
why a collision was all but inevitable. But behind this sur- 
face ‘‘ why ’’ lies the deeper that all spectators of a 
war or an international quarrel ask themselves—the partici- 
pants ask it, too, but usually not until they are nursing the 
hideous wounds and paying the staggering bills of the combat. 
If those who took part in wars had not been so fearful of 
smirching their laurels of ‘‘ glory,’’ if those who wrote of 
wars had not been so eager to earn popularity by playing 
upon the universal human adoration of heroism and courage, 
we might not be laboring under some of the most pernicious 
of delusions on the subject of the real nature of the conditions 
that result from men going forth to slay one another. And 
aversion to war might rest upon the same sort of deep moral 
sentiment as that which makes murder abhorrent instead of 
resting chiefly upon a commercial conviction that ‘‘ war 
doesn’t pay.’’ However, “ it doesn’t pay’’ is an invaluable 
aid to civilization’s great work of ending war, and for that 
work any ally, however sordid, is welcome. 
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T IS because the “‘ craze’’ of the stock 
boom was the creation of new indus- 
trial securities on a stupendous 

scale that we find the greatest excesses 
in that department of the stock market, 
and, now that the day of reckoning seems 
nigh, it is there, naturally, that the finan- 
cial indigestion which Mr. Morgan 
months ago said ailed us is most severe. 
Mr. Morgan meamt that the public had 
bought so many hundreds of millions 
of new securities and old that it had 
not digested them. The process of assim- 
ilation consists of a change in the char- 
acter of the holdings, from the specu- 
lators, who are the first buyers, to the 
investors, who are the ultimate owners of 
securities. A speculator will sell if the 
price rises, because he has made a profit, 
or if it falls, because he does not wish to 
lose any more than he can help. But 
investors, who ask safety rather than 
exorbitant profits and a fixed income 
instead of market fluctuations, are not so 
much affected by more or less superficial 
developments, nor will they ‘‘ discount ’’ 
coming events or probabilities like the 
speculators. It takes years for the in 
vestment holdings of a stock to be much 
greater than the speculative, because con- 
fidence is necessarily of slow growth. 
All the fertilizers in the world will not 











The Latest Phrasing fora New Way at Seems 


to Pay Old Debts 
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make a tree grow beyond a certain rate. 
But the high financiers of the country 
found so widespread a desire on the part 
of the American people to buy securities 
that so long as the supply was created it 
did not particularily matter how it was 
created, if only it were ready on time. 
The pioneers made fabulous fortunes. They had hosts of 
imitators and emulators who, however, did not al! find theirs 
a profitable plagiarism. The belated promoters had allowed 
the psychological moment to pass. When they acted it was 
clear that their efforts were foredoomed to failure. The pub- 
lic might not have grown wiser, but it had overeaten and it 
yas obliged to diet carefully. It is still dieting. 

In the more recent disclosures of the unsuccessful promo- 
tions a great ado has been made, but it will be noticed that 
the troubles have come mostly from the inability of the under- 
writers and promoters to induce the public to buy the new 
securities. Denunciation of these, the belated promoters, 
would be very well if the successful pioneers at the great game 
of getting something for nothing also were condemned. 
Between the two classes the only difference is one of degree 
and timeliness. At the bottom the motive was the same. It 
is, next to love, the strongest motive known to man: greed. 
Establishing this, the financial student can realize the mean- 
ing of many deals, not clear from the financial but pellucid 
from the human point of view. 

The greatest stock-market fortunes, or at all events the quick- 
est, were made out of the manufacture of brand-new securities, 
made on the premises while the lamb waited. Now, the 
country had grown prosperous and the earning capacity of 
industrial plants was obviously greater than in the hard 
times. So the increased earning capacity was daily capital- 
ized, and then, to make sure the promoters were not cheating 
themselves, the new capitalization was again increased or 
even doubled. And the public, listening only to the golden 
voice of the ticker, saw delectable visions of sudden wealth, 
won without working, unearned money and undeserved lux- 
uries, and bought the inflated securities. The United States 
Steel Corporation was the greatest of all, and it was composed 
of a half-dozen companies, none of which was more than two 
years old and each of which had been formed in turn by a 
half-dozen or more smaller and older companies or properties. 
The other consolidations were much smaller. But if the 
formation of new trusts or semi-trusts offered great opportu- 
nities to stock-market strategists, there were some rich mines 
also in the older trusts. There was no need to consolidate; 
that had been done years before. Wherefore, it was merely 





a case of exchanging old securities for new, on the basis of 
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* stocks,’’ of four 
The public was gambling in stocks 


two for one, or, if ‘* bonds ’’ 
for one. Incredible? 
characteristically—that is to say, in the American. way, reck- 
“* Everything went’? at first. 

A good example of the modern financial practice is afforded 


were given for 


lessly, on a gigantic scale. 


by the following: 

Five years ago James R. Keene bought in the open market 
at a round $90 a share the majority of the stock of a great 
*‘industrial,’’ which, of course, had not been undercapitalized 
It was a discredited concern, in the stock market, by reason 
of flagrant stock-jobbing practices of some of the ‘* 
Mr. Keene bought it, he says, because for some years it had 


insiders.’’ 


shown average earnings of something like eighteen per cent 
per annum. 
little “‘turn’’ in it, being a far more skillful market manipu- 
lator than the men who were manipulating it, and since he 
now owned the control, those directors who were wicked could 
It must be admitted that 
the stock was too cheap at go, and the only reason why it was 


Of course, he also thought he could make a nice 


no longer use loaded dice on him. 


not selling higher was that investors and speculators alike 
feared the eccentricities of the management. The common 
stock when Mr. Keene first went into it amounted to $17,900,- 
ooo. He rushed the price upward 50 points; people began to 
see what a cheap stock it was, when Mr. Keene detected 
signs of “‘ unloading 
out. The stock broke violently on Keene’s characteristic 
manceuvre. But the others saw how easily the stock could be 
made to sell for higher prices still, and they carried on the 
manipulation thenceforth. 
insiders $3,100,000 of common stock, bringing the total com- 


on the sly by an associate and sold 


In 1898 the company issued to 


mon outstanding to $21,000,000. 
they issued over two millions of preferred, bringing the total 
preferred to $14,000,000. In March, 1899, the company 
declared a dividend of 100 per cent. in stock. Those who 
knew what the directors were going to do bought stock in 
anticipation of it, and found themselves in possession of two 
The stock was simply doubled. Also 
the company issued an additional $15,000,000 to buy out a 
competing concern, though nothing like this amount of money 
had been put into it. In Wall Street an ‘‘ opposition ’’ is often 
capitalized for millions, and, what is more to the point, it can 


In October of the same year 


shares instead of one. 


‘ cash in.’’ 














1898, the company had 
which had 
been carried on at an annual loss of about 
one million dollars An additional 
ssued. In 


$54 


$1,500,000 common stock w: 





July, 1901, it was voted to exchang 





are these: Original common stock of the 


Trust, at the beginning of the boom 


$17,900,000 selling at go, or $16,110,000 
in cash expanded into $109,000,000 of 
four per cent. bonds which sold as high 


as $65, or higher, or, say, over $70,000 


ooo; an appreciation in hve years of 


more than $50,000,000 In 1898 the 


total common and preferred stock was 


$29,835,000; now in preferred stock and 


four per cent. bonds it is $ 


123,000,000, 
an increase in face value of $93,165,000, 
or a growth of three hundred per cent.! 
It will be said ** But the 


earnings and profits of the Company must 


naturally 


have expanded proportionately!’’ Well, 
the Company earned $4,957,804 in 1898 


aud $6,303,498 in i900, an increase of 





twenty-seven percent. Figuring the gain 
in earnings on the present capitalization 
which increased over three hundred per 
cent., it is seen that the increased earn- 
ings amounted to less than one and one 

half per cent. This is beyond question 
the most remarkable specimen extant of 
the practical financiering of to-day It 
was believed that the new four per cent 

bonds would prove more attractive to in- 
vestors and speculators than the old stock. 
They sounded better 
rent gossip that the bonds have not been 


However, it is cur 


marketed. 
This, to be sure, 


They have declined in price considerably. 

is an extreme case, and it must be remem- 
bered also that there has been a very substantial reaction in 
But if the investor will take the trouble to 
reduce many of these experiments in high finance to their ele- 


security prices. 


ments, values will not seem too low even after the decline of 


this year. Nor was the experimenting confined to the indus 
trials. There are some very interesting specimens of railroad 


overcapitalization and stock transmutation. The trouble, 


indeed, is that there are too many. They are all interesting, 
full of incident and ‘‘ human interest.’ Oftentimes between 
the lines of dry statistics one can read stories of achievement, 
of progress and advancement, of modernization and more 
scientific operation, and, alas, of more scientific graft — which 
makes them all the more interesting. But to give the full 


details of even one ‘‘ deal’’ is precluded 
** Railway securities ’’ are mentioned admiringly by people 


Take the case 


The road’s methods were con- 


who speak contemptuously of “‘ industrials 
of one standard investment. 
servative and it was said that the management was not alive 
to the 
fashioned enough, to be sure, to pay seven or eight per cent. 


requirements of modern railroads. It was old- 


dividends on the stock. A syndicate secured control of the 
property and finally bought out nearly all the holders, secur- 
ing $18,322,400 out of a total of $18,750,100 common and 
$3,472,200 of the $3,479,500 preferred stock. The road was 
‘reorganized.’’ It had outstanding $8,650,850 of six and 
The new one issued instead $54,000,000 
The old 


road's preferred stock was $3,479,500; the new is $20,000,00¢ 


seven per cent. bonds. 
of three and three and one-half per cent. bonds. 
The old common stock amounted to $18,571,110. The new 
The total capitalization of the old road was 
The old road 


was capitalized—in stock and bonds—at $34,040 per mile 


is $20,000,000. 
$30,881,450; that of the new is $94,000,000! 
The new one at $102,000 When business is good there 
will be no trouble. But when it falls off it will be another 
matter. 

The other side to this is probably that the world has no 
room for incompetents, and the road under the old manage- 
ment was operated unscientifically, which means uneconom- 
ically. The syndicate saw how it could make the stock pay 
more under its or some other expert's management 
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Here is the Condition 


HE East is overcrowded. Competition is keen. Ex- 

penses are high. Opportunities are few. The young 

man who wants to get ahead, or the middle-aged man who 
feels that his life has been more or less of a failure, finds 
his pathway blocked. 


The other side of the story is this: In the Southwest, | 


particularly in Oklahoma and Indian Territory, are vast areas 
of unimproved and unoccupied land—land which does not 
yield the crops Nature intended it should. Few lines of busi- 
ness are adequately represented. 
sorts—for mills and factories; for drug, grocery and dry 
goods stores; for banks and lumber yards. 
needed. Skilled and unskilled labor of all kinds is in demand. 
Among the half million and more subscribers to THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST there are, one would suppose, 
at least 25,000 who are figuring on a change of location. 
These people find their present field too limited or their capital 
too small to com- 
pete with older and 
more firmly estab- 
lished rivals. It is 
for them that this 
article is intended. 
It is published in 
the hope that they 
will read every 
word in it, and 
that having done 
so, they will de- 
cide to “try the 
Southwest.” 

If they are ener- 
getic, resourceful, 
adaptable and in- 
dustrious, they will 
never regret the 
day when they re- 
solved to break 
away from. thei 
present environ- 
ment. It is de- 
sirable that they 
take with them 
sufficient funds to 
tide them over a 
few months, but 
they will do well 
to remember that 
hard work and 
the ability to meet occasional disappointments with a 
smiling face will go further than money. 


Facts About OKlahoma 


Oklahoma Territory is southern in point of geographical 
position. The people are western in their aggressiveness and 
untiring energy; they are eastern in their educational facilities 
and lines of thought; they are northern in their methods of 
farming. The Territory possesses the happy medium in the 
kindly climate and the ability to bring forth the products that 
are native to the North, East, South and West of the United 
States. Cotton, the staple of the South, is a leading product. 
Tobacco is raised with as’ much success as in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. Wheat and corn, the grain of the northern and 
western States, are raised more extensively than any other 
commodity. The wheat crop of Oklahoma for 1902 aggre- 
gated 30,000,000 bushels. The corn crop for the same year 
exceeded 65,000,000 bushels. Potatoes, fruits and all manner 
of grasses, vegetables and other grains yield prolifically. 

The raising of live stock is one of the most profitable pur- 
suits. The pasturage is rich in verdant grasses and whole- 
some water, while the mild, dry winters make it possible to 
turn the cattle into the growing wheat fields. Horses, mules, 
Angora goats, sheep and hogs are raised as cheaply as in any 
other State in the Union. 

There is much walnut and oak, hickory, pine, and the 
lumber production runs into millions of feet annually. 

The taxable valuation of the territorial books show more 
than $65,000,000 taxable and $175,000,000 of real wealth. 


| 


There are openings of all | 


Mechanics are | 


There are now about 107,000 children attending the public 


schools of Oklahoma and the population is 96 per cent. of | 


American birth and 97 per cent. are under the age of 50. 
More than 8o per cent. of the population owns its own homes 
and go per cent. of the settled farms are now endowed with 
quick assets above the value of the land in the shape of live 
stock, farming implements, forage stocks and dairy supplies. 

Thus far there is no record of a pulmonary disease origi- 
nating in the territory, and the average annual mortality in 
the district generally lying along the 35th degree of latitude is 
smaller than in any rural district of which we have statistics. 


There are Obstacles 


Of course there are. There always are. If going to 
Oklahoma were as simple an undertaking as boarding a street 
car or calling on a neighbor, the population of the territory would 
be ten times as great as it is. But it isn’t a simple under- 


| Of a saloon. 


' taking; it’s a Big Thing—one of the biggest things in a ! 


| a rather lonely life. 


| and Illinois, 70 or 80 years ago. 





Oklahoma City is only 15 years old, but its population is in the neighborhood 


man’s life. It means the severance of family and social ties. 
It means going to a new country and living among new 
people. It means that for a time at least one is apt to lead 
In some cases, it means that a man must 
start alloveragain. There ave obstacles. They are big enough 
to deter many a man, but they are not insurmountable and they 
are not one-tenth as great as those our forefathers met and 
overcame. It is not necessary to go back to the days of the 
Pilgrim Fathers to find a parallel. Take Indiana and Ohio 
What did the newcomer find ? 


No Place for Drones 


Oklahoma is no place for drones. Men who cannot make 
a living where they now are, are not likely to better their con- 
dition in life by removing to the Southwest. The opportuni- 
ties there are infinitely more numerous than in older sections, 
but that does not mean that you can become a millionaire by 
loafing on street corners or talking politics in the back room 
There is work for all, but a man must not only 
demonstrate that he can work, du¢ he must work. 

In proportion to its population, Oklahoma has fewer 
‘snaps’? and ‘‘soft jobs’? than any other section of the 
United States. It is a new country and its wealthiest citizens 
are its hardest workers. 


Men Who are Wanted 


Here and there in Oklahoma there are openings for pro- 
fessional men, but, as a rule, the field is already fully occupied. 
There are, if any- 
thing, too many 
lawyers. The 
climate is won- 
derfully healthful, 
and for that rea- 
son the demand for 
physicians is notas 
great as one might 
suppose. There 
are, perhaps, a 
dozen towns in the 
Territory where a 
dentist could locate 
with reasonable 
assurance of mak~ 
ing a good living. 
The school 
temis good. With 
the rapid growth in 
population comes 
a corresponding 
demand for teach- 
ers. But it may 
take two or three 
months for a 
teacher, no matter 
how well qualified 


Ssys- 





he may be, to 
was =e find just what he 
of 35,000. wants. 


The best open- 


| ings in Oklahoma, however, are for business men, manufac- 


Did it not take him weeks, yes, even months, to reach his | 


destination? Did he not have to make the journey under 


conditions of absolute hardship and sometimes of danger? | 


And when he reached his journey’s end, was the outlook 
especially reassuring? Did he not have to clear his land and 
build his house and fence his fields? Of course he did. And 
are you made of softer stuff than he? Could you not, if 
necessary, endure some of the privations which your fore- 
fathers endured? You could; of course you could. But you 
need not. For the Oklahoma of today is very different from 
the Illinois of 1830. It is easily reached. 

The climate is healthful. Its ‘* pioneer days ’’ are a thing 
of the past. 
citizens to provide themselves with all the comforts and 
most of the luxuries of life. The sun shines bright and clear 
300 days in every year. 

The rainfall is abundant; the soil fertile and the people 
hospitable. The towns are hives of industry and the 


| country responds generously to every demand that is made 


upon it. 


It has been settled long enough to enable its ! 


turers, capitalists and farmers. A list of the industrial needs 


is given below. 


ALINE, O. T., Woods Co., Pop. 400. 
Bakery. 

AmoriTA, Woods Co., O. T., Pop. 100. Butcher Shop. 

ANADARKO, Caddo Co., O. T., Pop. 3500. Steam Laundry, Cotton 
Gin, Canning Factory. (Good wheat country.) 

APACHE, Caddo Co., O. T., Pop. 1200. Flour Mill, Cotton Gin, 
Creamery, Mill for Manufacturing Cotton Fabrics, Cigar Factory, 
Brick Plant, Clothing and Gents’ Furnishing Store, Ice Plant, Stock 
Buyer. 

ASHER, Pottawatomie Co., O. T., Pop. 500. 
(Good opening; flowing wells here.) 

ASHLEY, Woods Co., O. T.. Pop. 100. Drug Store, Hardware, Imple- 
ments, Clothing Store, Harness Shop, Barber Shop, Physician 
Blacksmith. 

AvuGusTA, Woods Co., O. T., Pop. 600. 
Store. (Good wheat market.) 

Bison, O. T., Pop. 100. Flour Mill, Drug Store, Furniture Store 

CALUMET, Canadian Co., O. T., Pop. 350. General Store, Harnes 
and Saddlery, Wall Paper, Flour Mill. 

CARNEGIE, Caddo Co., O. T., Pop. 30. 

CEREAL, Canadian Co., O. T., Pop. 100. 
smith, Physician. 

CLEO, Woods Co., 0. T., Pop. 700 
Factory, Electric Light, Cotton Gin, Tailor, Creamery. 
and wheat country.) 

CLINTON, Custer Co., O. T., Pop. 300. 
Factories. (Good location.) 

CounciL, Oklahoma Co., Pop. 150. 
Drug Store, Lumber Yard, Mill. 


Broom Factory, General Store, 


Cotton Mill, Oil Mill. 


Newspaper, Laundry, Genera’ 


Hotel, General Store 
Hotel, Restaurant, Black 


Canning Factory, Flour Mill, Ice 


Flouring Mill, Cotton Gin, 


Hotel, Physician, Hardware Store, 
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i” Dace, Pottawatomie Co.,O. T., Pop. 400. Hardware Store, Implement 


House, Canning Factory, Dry Goods Store, Boot and Shoe Store. 














TEXHOMA, Beaver Co., O. 
Store, Blacksmith Shop. 


T., Pop. 20. General Merchandise, Drug 
(Centre of stock region. Stock shipping 





money in less time and with less effort than in 
more thickly settled communities. 
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“BE SUNNY” 





‘ 9 
Force-thoughts 
By SUNNY JIM 

BE L IEVE that the man of to-day 

has what might be called a light- 

running, in-door stomach. 
@A few centuries ago we were all out- 
door dwellers — Robber Barons, Can- 
nibal Kings, Doughty Knightsandsuch 
historical novel characters. We ate 
great meals of half-cooked meats, 
washed them down with gallons of 
mead and ale, and got along splen- 
-—_. Because we lived out-doors 
and had out-door stomachs. 
@ There was little machinery in those 
days and we did more muscle work. 
Cities like London were next door to 
the country; to-day it’s all different. 
@iIt’s time diet changed to suit the 
times. 

If machinery does most of the mus- 
cle work nowadays, it must also help 
us with our digestion. ‘‘FORCE’’is the 
furthest advance towards an ideal food 
for the stomach of to-day. Just now 
we want as much nutrition as we did 
when we were Robber Barons, but 
only half as much work for these light- 
running, in-door stomachs of ours. 
@‘‘Force”’ forms the morning meal 
of two million clear-eyed, quiet-nerved 
people—the membersof ‘‘The ‘Force’ 
Se ciety. : 

Their day’s work is easier than other 
folks’. 

They do not Hurry. 

Nor Worry! 

They say to the rest of 
each morning, 

Be Sunny. 

@ Which reminds me that I’ ve written 
a book — my first. 

It treats of two subjects: 
serve ‘‘FORCE’’ in many ways, and 
how to be sunny—always. It’s worth 
so much I can’t charge for it — except 
a two-cent stamp, which, if you’ll send 
with the coupon below, will entitle 
you to one copy. 


the world 


how to 


Yours truly, 


and mail it with 
a two-cent stamp, 
to-day, to 
SUNNY JIM 
BUFFALO, U.S. A. 


end me aé 












your book, “The Gentle Art 
f Using FOR‘ for which 
J enclose a two-cent stamp 
Name 
AAAEES cece 
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school —and a military department for men 
and a musical department for women. And 
it’s going to have lots and lots of real uni- 
versity schools—when it gets the money. 
And there’s a healthy, middle-aged wagon 
maker who’s said to be thinking of leaving it 
a million or so—if he should ever die and 
if they should change its name to his.’’ 

‘** But it’s co-education, isn’t it? Father 
would never consent. It was all mother could 
do to persuade him to let me go to public 
SC hool " 

‘* But maybe he'd let us go together where 
he wouldn’t let you go all alone.’’ 

And so it turned out. Colonel Gardiner, 
anxious to get his daughter away from Saint 
X and into new scenes that might distract 
her attention, consented as soon as Olivia 
explained her plan. 


Instead of entering ‘* Senior Prep,’’ Pauline 
was able to make Freshman with only three 
conditions. In the first week she was ini 
tiated into Olivia’s fraternity, the Kappa 
Alpha Kappa, joined the woman’s literary 
and debating society, and was fascinated and 
absorbed by crowding new events, associa 
tions, occupations, thoughts. In spite of 
herself her old-time high spirits came flooding 
back. She caught herself humming —and 
checked herself reproachfully. She caught 
herself singing —and lowered it to humming. 
She caught herself whistling—and decided 
that she might as well be cheerful while she 
waited for fate to befriend her and Jack. 
And she found that she thought about him 
none the less steadfastly for thinking hope- 
fully. 

Battle Field put no more restraint upon its 
young women than it put upon its young men 
—and it put norestraint upon the young men. 
In theory and practice it was democratic, 
American, Western—an outgrowth of that 
pioneer life in which the men and the women 
had fought and toiled and enjoyed, side by 


| side, in absolute equality, with absolute free- 


dom of association. It recognized that its 
students had been brought up in the free, 


| simple, frank way, that all came from a region 


| then. 


where individualism was a religion, with self- 
reliance as the cardinal principle of faith and 
self-development as the goal. 

There were no dormitories at Battle Field 


more boarding-houses 
‘ frame,’’ kept by a Mrs. 
hero of two wars.”’ 

Her hero had won her with his uniform 
when he returned from the Mexican war. 
His conduct was so irregular and his income 
so uncertain that it had been a relief to her 
when he departed for his second war. From 
it he had brought home a broken constitution, 
a maimed body and confirmed habits of shift- 
lessness and drunkenness. His country took 
his character and his health and paid him 
in exchange a pension which just about kept 
him in whisky. and tobacco. So long as he 
was alive Mrs. Trent hated him as vigorously 
as her Christianity permitted. When he was 
safely inhis grave she canonized him, put his 
picture and his sword, belt and epaulettes in 
the conspicuous place in the parlor, and used 
his record for gallantry to get herself social 
position and a place of honor at all public 
gatherings 

Her house stood far back from the highway 
in a grove of elms and walnuts. Its angular- 
ity was relieved by a porch with a flat roof 
that had a railing about it and served as a 
balcony for the second-story lodgers. There 
were broad halls through the middle of the 
house downstairs andup. Olivia and Pauline 
had the three large rooms in the second story, 
on the south side. They used the front room 
as a study and Pauline’s bedroom was next 
to it 

Late one afternoon she was seated at the 
study window watching a cherry-red sun drop 
through the purple haze of the autumn. She 
became conscious that some one was on the 
balcony before the window of the front room 
across the hall. She leaned so that she could 
see without being seen. Sharp against the 
darkening sky was the profile of a young man. 
Olivia joined her and followed her glance. 
The profile remained fixed and the two girls 
watched it, fascinated. It certainly was a 
powerful outline, proud and stern, but witha 
mouth that was sweet in its kindliness and 
gentleness. 

‘I wonder what he’s thinking about,’’ said 
Olivia in an undertone—he was not fifteen 
feet from them. ‘‘I suppose, some scheme 
for conquering the world.’’ 
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How to Get 
© Polishing 
Set 


FREE 


For five two-cent stamps, just the amount « 
\ and packing, we'll send you The Florsheim Polishia 
) tt Felt P olisher, Box of Paste for all Black Shoes 
{ and Handy Dauber—neatly boxed. Also our Fall 
Booklet, “ THE FLORSHEIM WAY OF Foot-Fit- 
TING.” Write today. 


Florsheim & Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Typewriter 


DEARBORN JU! JUNIOR acest 


Guaranteed the most 
complete Typewriter 
Table Cabinet ever 
sold. Solid Golden Oak, 
42 inches long, 24 inches 
deep. Effective 
and invaluable 

e book 
holder free with 
each cabinet. We 
ship to responsible 
parties on approval 
for $12.00, freight 
prepaid East of 
Rocky Mts. What 
more can we offer? 

Write now for 

free illustrated 

catalogue of 
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Typewriter Chair 


| 1926 First Av., Birmingham, Ala.: 216 Monroe 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Boy’s Whole Life | 


is largely influenced by what he reads. 
If that is clean and wholesome he is 
pretty likely to lead a clean life and 
amount to something. 


The Boys’ World 


is a clean, bright, straightforward boys’ 
paper. It brings a boy’s religion into 
his daily life; teaches him that religion 
is a manly thing and how he may be 
helped by it. That such a paper was 
needed is evidenced by the immense 
popularity that has greeted THE BOYS’ 
WORLD. Its circulation is already nearly 
a third of a miillion and is growing 
rapidly. Our Special Offer brings you 
this paper for three months (13 weeks) 
for ten cents. 


TRY IT! 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
ELGIN, ILLINOIS | 
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Starbuck’s Juvenile Hand-Car 

For Boys and Girls of from 2 to 14 Years 

It makes happy, healthy children 
The only machine propelled by the 
prevents weak lungs and 
shoulders. Physicians 
it for both 
















strong and sickly children 

—Feet always near the ground 
Healthful — Brings into play « 
muscles of the body. 
little exertion to run it. 
Saves children's clothes. Heips Children 
have a good time without being noisy 
or rude. Splendid birthday or Christ 
mas gift. Rubber-tired wheels ; best 

onstruction and handsome appear 

an e throughout. Sent anywhere 
direct from factory. Various pat 
terns and sizes. Beau- 
tiful illustrated booklet 
and price list 
Write to-day. 


STARBUCK MFG. C0., 165 
Prairie Ave., Mattoon, Il), 
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women. They felt that life was a large, seri 
ous business impatiently waiting for them to 
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5 come and attend to it in a large, serious way 
better than it had ever been attended to be 














fore. They studied hard; they practiced 
UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFUL THINGS, oratory and debating. Their talk was of 
TO BE HAD NOWHERE ELSE history and philosophy, religion and politics. 
They slept little; they thought—or tried to 
] think —even more than they talked. 


At a glance this man was one of them, a fine 
type. ‘‘He’s handsome, isn’t he?’’ said 
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Pauline. ‘‘ But——’’ She did not finish; 
indeed it was not clear to her what the rest of 
her protest was. Hereminded her of Dumont 
— there was the same look of superiority, of 
the ‘‘ borntolead.’’ But his face seemed to 
have some quality which Dumont’s lacked — 
or was it only the idealizing effect of the open 
sky and _ the evening light? 
When the bell rang for supper he appar- 
ently did not hear it. The two girls went 
down and had talked to the others a few min- 
utes and all had seated themselves before he 
entered. An inch orso above six feet, power- 
ful in the chest and shoulders, moving with a 
large grace until he became self-conscious or 
approached the, by comparison, frail pieces of 
furniture. He had penetrating, candid eyes 
that looked dark inthe gaslight but were steel 
blue. His face now wore the typical Western- 
No. 39. Burnt Leather Pillow Cover. r in SS Load . »acy- y 
Made of Art Leather, front and back complete, to hold full American expression—shrewd, easy-going 
size Pillow. The designs are burnt on by hand. Names, good humor. Mrs. Trent, entrenched in state 
dates, etc., burnt on back free. The most popular designs shi ‘ . ave . a ee “a 
are Indian Heacis, Broncho Buster, Indian Camp or Canoe behind a huge, silver-plated coffee urn with 
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is one of the wonders of nature. Kolled gold mounting > talke ai Me > rj > ar- 
50c, postpaid . x ouetee he talked straight to Pauline, without embar 
No.8 rassment and with a quaint, satiric humor 
4 - She was forgetting forthe moment his almost 
uncouth hair and dress when, in making a 
Scart Ok Sricn Pin sweeping gesture, he upset a glass of water On October I, 1903, a regular stow k model Columbia 24 H. P. Gasoline Touring Car 
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postpaid. | of the never-wholly-concealed sufferings 
Bory Merten Oabtae, Actual which the contrast between her grace and 
ize 6 9% in. 40 ties of Rock i . . 
No. 235 Mountain Ores, Minerals and Agates, style and his lackof both caused him. 
fully described, , ta ‘* He looks like a king who had been kid- 


making an en- 
tertaining study 
for young and 
old. For your 


naped as a child and brought up in the 
wilds,’’ said Olivia. ‘‘ I wonder who he is.”’ 

“Tl ask him,’’ replied Pauline, rather 
proud of her power with this large, untamed 
person. 














not find a Xmas 
gift more in- 
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Rnd THE HEAL RIFLE No. 10 ~\Z 
RIFLE which is a reliable game and target Rifle in every sense— 
A Condensed entirely distinct from the quasi toy Rifles because it is strong, safe, 


AN IDO: i reliable, accurate and very powerful i in shooting force. 
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Bishop Furniture Co. 


Ship anywhere “On 


ture in your home five days, to be returned at o 
money refunded if not perfectly satisfactory 

é prepay freight to all points east of the Mississippi 
f Tennessee line, allowing freight that far 


river and nortl 
toward points beyond 
No. 2148 Colonial 
Metal Bed 
Finished! White, Cream, 
Black, Green or 
, all Gold trimmed, 
any with, quite massive 
but very artistic = 
price, direct on 
approval, only $8, 
Retails for $12.00 
60 other styles of Metal, 
Wood, Davenport and 
Folding Beds shown in 
our FREE Catalogue. 





















No. 2669 Combination 
Bookcase and Writing 
Desk is made of Quartered 
Oak, 71 inches high and 38 
inches wide, with large oval 
Mirror and neatly carved 
Ruokcase has an 
door and adjust- 
able shelves, hold 60 
volumes he of the 
Writing Desk is prettily 
carved and the interior is 
conveniently arranged with 
F n holes, book stalls. 
private drawers, pen racks. 
etc. This handsome Case 


Retails at $22.00 
Our price, direct $4 4 75 
— 


on approval, only 
Freight prepaid as stated 





60 other Cases and Desks 
in our FREE catalogue 
showing 1200 pieces of high 


grace fashionable Furniture 
Write for it to-day. 


Bishop Furniture Co., 19-31 Ionia 8t., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Approval,” allowing furni- 
r expense and 


0. 2247 
Library Table 
Quartered Oak, any 
finish. Strong, 
graceful French 
and spacious 
Top 27x 42 
in. Price, direct on 


approval, $8 25 


only . — 
Mahoga any $2 more. 

"Retails for $14.00 
50 other tables in our 
FREE Catalogue. 














“Something Different” 


For Christmas may be found in our Year Book for 








1904. The newest and best things in SOLID GOLD 
and STERLING SILVER are shown on its 188 
pages. Write foracopy. It will surely interest you. 
$63 
982 
823 ~ . 
8068 
= 
a d 
‘ a 
Solid 14k Gold Jewelry 
From our Year Book. Illustrations actual size. 
* 6935 Signet Ring, iris decoration,. . 3 400 
*7475 Ring, three turquoise, 2.25 
8068 Brouch, bleeding heart, enameled, ‘Apearls, 13.50 
8237 Chatelaine Brooch, set with pearls, 8.00 
8483 Brooch, whole pearl and baroque pearl, 4.50 
8484 Clover Brooch, whole pearl, 2.75 
8949 Hat Pin, princess shape, 3.00 
9531 Ribbon Pin, baroque pearl, 1.00 
9714 Cuff Pin, pearl centre, . 1.00 
9828 Pendant, holly decoration, 1.75 
9837 Neck Chain,I4inch, . . ‘ 3.00 
50009 Fine Diamond, Tiffany setting, 75.00 
* These two rings are solid 10k gold 
Any article sent prepaid, delivery guaranteed. 

Money refunced if it fails to please. 

DANIEL LOW & CO., Jewelers and Silversmiths 
201 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 
Established 1867. 
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Beene rnunced 

best byl oe ou 

sands of users. 

Highly finished 
Golden 


Oak. = Price per 
section, with 
door, $1.75; with- 
out door, $1.00. 

it on approv- 
al, freight pre- 
paid, direct from 
factory. Send 
—s Cc atalog ue 
No. 25. 

c J. 

Lundstrom Co. 
ttle Falls, N.Y. 
Formerly The Standard Mfg. Co. 
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and more evil than one wishes they were. 
Whether a young fellow is to go into business, 
law or the ministry, his best asset, next to 
his education, is a knowledge of the world 
of men, and the age of eighteen or nineteen 
is none too early to begin it. A young 
man who cannot keep his balance then 
has little chance of doing so when he is thrown 
up against life in the more trying temptations 
of bread-winning. As for the outcry I have 
used as a text, if it discloses any great evil it 
is the underpayment of our college professors. 
Many of the instructors at our richest univer- 
sity receive only five hundred dollars a year. 
Few of the professors receive more than four 
thousand. While the cost of living and the 
standard of living have advanced to the eleva- 
tion of the porcelain bath, their incomes have 
remained at the level of the flat tin tub. 
Instead of telling the American parent that the 
colleges are hot-beds of luxury, it would seem 
wiser for the professor to say simply and with 
dignity that the college faculty is the abode 
of poverty. 

There is, however, a very great evil in 
American undergraduate life. Its origin is 
not in wealth or in character, but in the system 
which is at the base of the social order. In 
the old college of two or three hundred men, 
all living in a single set of buildings and 
dining in the same hall, there was every 
chance for a free mingling of all sorts of men. 
It was not only easy to make acquaintances, 
but impossible to avoid them. The result 
was a compact and friendly college life that 
insured strength and permanency to the col- 
lege traditions. In the modern universities 
of three and four thousand no such interplay 
of social forces is possible. The tendency 
is for the rich to know only the rich and the 
poor only the poor—a_ tendency which is 
equally unfortunate for both. When a man 
succeeds in becoming intimate with his class- 
mates of all kinds it is only by meansof a 
rare combination of ability, address and, one 
may add, good fortune. Vigorous efforts 
have been made to insure a closer social 
union,and with some success. But the prob- 
lem as a whole is as yet unsolved. There is 
a strong and, I think, a growing tendency to 
find the ultimate solution in the English idea 
of dividing the university into a number of 
small colleges, each of which is a unit socially 





and in athletics. All the primary needs of 
life are supplied by the college—rooms, 
board, friends, clubs and sports. That a 


man shall make friends and acquaintances in 
college is all but inevitable, and when he 
shows especial capabilities, the way out into 
the greater life of the university is open to 
him through the friends he has made in col- 
lege. The English system is certainly much 
pleasanter. In effect it is far more democratic, 
in that it makes it possible for any man, 
almost without regard to his poverty or 
wealth, to become a vital part of the life 
about him. 
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The Fashion in 
Chimneys 


are Agee WHITE, the architect, early 
in his career designed a house for a cer- 
tain wealthy citizen of Poughkeepsie notori- 
ous for his peppery temper and his belief in 
his own importance. By the mistake of a 
draughtsman the chimney on the plans was 
made somewhat lower than it should have 
been. On discovering it, as the building was 
nearing completion, the peppery individual 
rushed away to the telegraph office, boiling 

with indignation, and sent the following dis: 
patch: 

Chimney on plans of my house lwo 


Jeet shorter than ordered and agreed 
on, Blunderinexcusable. What have 


you to say for yourself? 


He then returned to the house much puffed 
up, and spent the next half-hour explaining 
to the builder how he had “ settled that young 
New York upstart.’’ At the end of this time 
a messenger boy arrived and handed him 
this: 

Plans O. K. Houses wearing their 
chimneys very short this season. 
Makes it handy for Santa Claus. 
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Gibson Pyrography 
By contract with /7/¢ we have the exclusive right to reproduce Gibson designs for Pyrography. 
Charles Dana Gibson is the most famous living pen and ink artist, and his drawings are admirably adapted 


to Pyrographic reproduction. 


alue em- 
Outfit No. 05 pnt ager she for 
A high-grade instrument, splendidly made, includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handle, 
Double Action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp, Two Pieces Stamped Practice Wood, and 
full instructions, all contained in neat Leatherette Box. 
Write for our big 64-page catalogue with colored inserts No. P 5z— FREE. 
and other artistic 
with all kinds of Pyrography outfits at lowest prices. 
| his trade-mark on everything we make. It means quality. Call for T. & C. Pyrographic Goods. 
162-164 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World. 


examination, 


Illustrates hundreds of Gibson 
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THAYER & CHANDLER 


$1.80 


Rubber Tubing, 
C. O. D. for 


For sale by your dealer, or sent by us 


designs on wood, ready for burning, together 














The Prophylactic Family : 
Tooth —Hair—Nail—Military Brushes 


Always sold ina Yellow Box 


Naat) 


rt 


No other brush 

made like it, orso 

good. Solid wood 

back, chemically 
treated; pure 

selected bristles 

triply secured in pure alu- 
minum. Absolutely sanitary 
—no water or dirt can pene- 
trate it—sterilized by boiling 
water without injury. 


Made to Wear a Lifetime 


The particular man always in- 
sists on his barber keeping one 
Jor his personal use. 

Price $2.00 at all dealers, or 
sent by mail—postage free. 
Send for Leaflets 
FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 

32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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Tt Rests With You 


Big Money Making 
I Mean 


You can make a careful reading of this article worth 
thousands of dollars to y This is literally true, and I 
don't care what your occupation is so long as you are now or 
wish to become engaged in any line of intellectual 
I want you to accept free of cost and postage prepaid our 
32-page bwok entitled 


| THE SCIENCE OF 
SALESMAN SHIP 


The only price we ask for it is a careful reading. This 
book is of course especially valuable to salesmen and sales- 
women. Every commercial traveler, 
every specialty salesman, regardless of the line of goods 
handled, and every promoter throughout this broad land 
ought to have a copy of this book. But 1 don't stop there. 


| 
| retail clerk, 
| 
| 
| Every professional man, every business man, every intelli- 
| 
| 


every 


gent brain worker in the world ought to own it. And why 
can't you when all it costs is une cent invested in a postal 
card to bring it? Why is it valuable to all who are now or 
who wish to become brain workers? Because it tells about 
the science of salesmanship, and salesmanship in the 
abstract is the power to influence others. It is no hypnotism, 
no so-called mysterious forces. It is concentrated common- 
To master this science means development of that 
central magnetic force of real manhood and womanhood, 
positive character, the natural result of which is the power to 
carry people with you, to make them think as you think 
and believe as you believe. It means to make you an ex- 
pert in character reading or the art of sizing people up. 
It means logical thinkers and speakers. It means an under- 
Standing of psychology or the laws of the human mind. 

Will you risk one cent for a postal or two cents for a stamp 
to send a letter so I can send you that book and tell you 


ae A. F. SHELDON, President 
SHELDON SCHOOL 
OF SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP 
942 McClurg Building, Chicago 


sense. 














Lives are Lost 


every day and 
a 
BADGERS 


fafa" woulsHe 
| 
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can't be replaced by insurance, like 
property. Protect the lives, as well 
as the property of your family with 


BADGER’S 
Fire Extinguisher 


Always Ready to put any Fire out. 
Strong. Simple. A child can use it. 
Agents Wanted 
in every city and town to introduce it. 
Liberal commissions. 
Badger Fire Extinguisher Co. 
Dept. B, 32 Portiand 8t.,Boston,Mass. 



















The “Best” 


? 
The World’s Best Light 
Sold in every civilized coun- 
try on earth. Costs less than 
kerosene, gives six times 
more light than electricity. 


A Pure White Steady Light 
Makes and burns its own 
gas. No wick, no odor, no 
smoke Absolutely safe. 
For indoor and outdoor use. 
Agents Wanted 
Exclusive territory, liberal 
commissions. Catalog free. 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


Owners of Original Patents. 
5-25 E. 5th St., Canton, Ohio 























You Can Earn $25.°° to $100.22 Per Week if You 
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Not only a help 
in your present position, 
but helps you to a better position 


These Faces Mean Much to You 
They are the faces of men and women who have answered 
our advertisements during the past seven years with a full ap- 
preciation of the fact that advertising is the foundation upon 
which a business man’s success must be built. 
Learn from the oldest, biggest and most substantial institution 
y of its kind in the world. Learn from the founders themselves 
4 When we say, we can positively teach you advertisement writing by mail, 
we simply reiterate what those who have graduated and protited by ou 
instruction are saying for us. Our lessons are for each individual, and 
just as personal as if yOu were the only student. 
THE PAGE-DAVIS CO. is to-day teaching the various branches of advertising to , 
College Professors and Students, Preachers, Orators, Lawyers, Politicians, Doctors 14 
Novelists, Journalists, Playwriters, Actors, Merchants, Manufacturers, Inventors, and py, V/ 
representatives of every other calling. Theavork of advertisement writing as taught a... 
by the Page-Davis Co, is not only a business in itself but it is a great education. M FBOLLINGERS ‘*: 
It is new thought that better fits met and women for their respective vocations W.VA oe 
There is hardly a business in the world not profitably susceptible to a pract ‘ 
cal working knowledge of publicity. This is positive 
4 Concerns desirous of eneaging 
Notice to Employers at ere flo $100.00 a werk «¢ 


municate with us. We have placed successful Ad-weiters in sow 
houses in the country This service is gratis. 


We will answer promptly and completely, IF YOU WRITE TO US FOR OUR 
LARGE PROSPECTUS, MAILED FREE. 


Page-Davis Co. 
Cor. Washington and Wabash 
CHICAGO 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


Goods bearing this celebrated 
trade-mark are RIGHT!! 


ODYE4, 
WELT 


6° 








THE RETAIL PRICES ARE FIXED AT 
$2.50 and $3.00 


CAUTION — Be sure that you find the above 
trade-mark, including the words ‘‘ Goodyear 
Welt” on the soles of every pair. Reject sub- 
stitutes. 

THE JAMES MEANS SHOE FOR MEN has 
been known and approved by the public for more 
than a quarter of a century. It is the first shoe 
ever put on the market at retail prices fixed by 
the manufacturers for the protection of retailers 
and wearers. 

TO WEARERS OF SHOES. These goods are 
sold by leading retailers. Wherever you may 
live we will place them easily within your reach 
if you wiil drop us a postal card. 

TO RETAILERS OF SHOES. We sell only 
one retailer in a city or town unless the popu- 
lation exceeds 40,000. the agency for the 
James Means Shoes has not been established in 
your town, the present moment is an excellent 
one for writing to us in regard to that agency. 
It is quite possible that you have power to keep 
this celebrated line out of the hands of your 
competitors in business. 


Dept. 4, JAMES MEANS COMPANY 
Brockton, Mass. 














Unique 
Novelties 
in 







Watches 
for 
Ladies’ 
Wear 










Solid Gold, Enamels, Silver, Gun Metal or 
Gold Filled Casings 
Open Face or Hunting Cases 


New England Watches 


LEAD THE WORLD 
In Diversity of Styles and in Quantity of Production 
New England Watch Company 
19 Maiden Lane New York 


Office: a Wabash Chi 
” Ps ue Spreckels Bidg. Sdn Francisco. 














Atar Myosotis 


ME-NOT) 





(FORGET- 
is compounded from carefully 
selected ingredients, and more 
than ten years has been con- 
sidered necessary to develop 
the true perfume. One or two 
drops on handkerchief or lace 
produce satisfactory results. 
the concentrated strength and 
antiseptic qualities easily dis- 
tinguish Atar Myosotis from 
cheap articles mixed with 
water, and in order to further 


others, the Atars are offered 
only in Blue Glass bottles, 
mounted with sterling silver. 
It is the most refined, unique 
and attractive article for the 
toilet ever exhibited. 

The silver mount is very suitable 

dig tty ba me 

mer hone ‘s, or. will send it for $2 
ROBERT LOW’S SON & HOWARD 

167 Strand, London, England, 

The Flat-lron, New York City, U.S. A. 


distinguish the product from | 
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| Literary Folk 
Their Ways and 
Their Work WwW wW 











A NOTABLE NOVEL — Mr. Richard White- 
ing’s Yellow Van will have to be reckoned 
with in appraising the novels of the year. 


@ If one were to set about the search for a 
| single phrase which should sum up in so 
many words the inheritance of English fic- 
tion, would it not determine on something 
that should strive to express an insistence on 
moral ideas? Matthew Arnold had a well- 
known formula that literature is a criticism 
of life and that life is three-fourths conduct. 
In that sense all literature, he argued, is 
moral; it lives or falls by the test of moral 
ideas. But whoever is read in other litera- 
ture feels at once a different note in the 
English. The Englishman is not dealing 
with conduct in the large spirit of moral gov- 
ernment, but with moral government in the 
spirit of personal contention. He has a 
thesis to maintain, he is a disputant or an 
advocate, he runs to ‘‘problems’’ and 
crotchets and little pained and tearful inter- 
jections. He must step out from behind the 
wings to scold his characters to the audience 
like Thackeray, or to weep over them like 
Dickens. If he is Mr. Hardy he must fling 
down a challenge with his title page— 
Tess of the Durbervilles: A Pure Woman 
Faithfully Presented. 

Now there is nothing against the problem 
novel. ‘‘ There’s nothing good or ill but 
thinking makes it so;’’ there’s no ill thing 
that may not be so well done that men will 
not admire the manner of its accomplish- 
ment. It is possible to conceive a problem 
novel where the author should have a belief 
not a crotchet, where he should have the self- 
restraint to keep the fact before the 
explanation, and the artistic intelligence to 
hold in greater dignity his belief than the 
necessity for declaiming about it.- It is pos- 
sible, for do the Scriptures anywhere say 
that the camel shall never go through the eye 
of the needle? 

It is possible, and one begins to believe 
after the opening chapters of Fhe Yellow 
Van, by Richard Whiteing ( 7he Century 
Company), that at last it istrue. For one 
who has read the published pribble-prabble 
that went before, with its question of ques- 
tions, landlordism, capitalism, bridge playing 
and what not, there could be few more 
delicious surprises than those first chapters 
of the book itself. One has read the an- 
nouncement —‘‘ Oh, dear! ’’ one has said with 
half a gasp and half a yawn, ‘‘ another um- 
brella where there should be atorch.’’ But 
he reckons ill who leaves the author out. 


Genius may do anything, and one begins to’ 


believe with those first chapters that the 
dragon of the problem has at last met its St. 
George. They are so fluent, so urbane, so 
tolerant, so dignified; they so abound in 
ripe reflection and felicitous statement; they 
so give the sense of being taken up intoa 


high place to survey the kingdoms and 
dominions of the earth. But let us look at 
the story. 


The Duke of Allonby has brought home an 
American bride. It is here another ‘‘ ama- 
zing marriage.’’ This time there is only 
the native exchange of beauty and worth for 
pride, prestance and strength; they really 
love each other.’ And those delightful open- 
ing chapters do indeed place one with Augusta 
to look out from her new heights over all 
that lies before and beneath her. But at the 
far edge of the horizon is a faint puff of 
smoke—perhaps the dragon has not breathed 
his last. No more he has. He rears his 
| head higher, he spreads his four feet to the 
four corners of the page and blackens all the 
brightness of the land. The development of 
the thesis begins and the beauty of the story 
ends. 

Mr. Whiteing’s thesis, in two words, is that 
aristocracy is outgrown, that it no longer 
serves but fattens on the country. 
Duke is a good man, amiable, intelligent 
| and well-meaning, but the feudal system is 


The | 
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Selz Royal Llue 
Rubbers 


are so well worth getting they 


are well worth asking for; bet- 
ter-than-usual rubbers, at the 
price of the usual. 

Ask your shoe man for them; 
he may offer ‘¢something just as 
good”’’; he hasn’t got it: try 
another dealer or send to us. 
Rubber footwear of all kinds for 


all purposes—Good shoes ditto. 


S BIZ 


Largest makers of oda shoes in the world. 








‘Make Money ¥ 





You’ ve tried liquid glues | 
and cements and they y | 
didn’t stick? That’s be- | 











The expert Ad Writer 
easily produces a storeful 
of business from the newspaper, not 
because he was born under a lucky 
“7 © | star, but because he has been trained 

Is to write good ads by some one that 


different — made from pure hide knew how. 
~ —— ae We Know How 
row away br ne é i 
on’t throw away broken china To Write Good Ads 


or bric-a-brac. Army and Navy 
i “hing Any one familiar with the rise of the 
Liquid Glue will mend china, I. C. 8. must acknowledge that we are 
glass, metal, wood or leather. better qualified to teach ad writing by 
Will stick together anything ee ee ee 
stickable. Write for aur “Advertising Booklet” 
Put up in tubes and bot- ee other ad 

tles. If your dealer hasn’t it, 

send 5 cents for sample tube. 


International | 
WACHTER MFG. CO. 
509 West Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 


cause they were fish glues. 
The new patented liquid 
glue “Army and Navy 








rresp 
Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 














KEEP YOUR HOUSE WARM 


this winter and save coal by fitting your doors and windows 


in Ford’s Air-Tight Weather Strip 


A perfect protection from cold, draught and dust. It is in- 
expensive, made entirely of wood, and were — best 
strip on the market. Senc for illustrated booklet ( 

We want agents in each locality and offer ae riba 
terms to good men. Write to us. 


Charles J. Ford, 221 Senior Bldg., Holyoke, Mass. 








EYE AND MIND 


We teach Journalism, St 
Writing. and Tilestratise, 
by mail. On request, we will 
| send you a free booklet fully 
2 describing any course, an he = 
| achievements of its graduates; or 
| a free booklet telling how we sel 
| . to exclusive publishers or t 
| nearly 2,000 pub slishers by Syndicate Sheets; and how we nen. 
| revise, and prepare . for publication. 

THORNTON WEST, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF ; FOUNDED, 1895. 
NAL PRESS ASS’N, 67 The IANAPOLIS 


| NATIO) 
ELEGRAPH 


ctical work. Positi 
Home Learner's telegraph outfit, $5.00. 


hand, by mail, $2.00. Catalogue free. 
| Cc. C. GAINES, Box 907, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 












The new table delicacy that everybody 
loves. A wholesome, clean, pure 
syrup, good for every home use. Sold 
in air-tight tins which keep its good- 
ness free from dirt and dust, so common 
with common sy es 1oc., 25c. and soc. 
GROCE 
CORN PRODUCTS €0., New 


PATENT SECURED 


Returned. FREE opinion as to patent- 
abil = ity. “Send for na Book and What to Invent, finest 
Publications issued for free distribution. Patents secured by 
us advertised free in Patent Roa SAMPLE Copy FREE. 


EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 667 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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Stenography, te. 
thorou y taught. 
EASTMAN trains for 
ions for all graduates. Complete 
Simplified short- 
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New Winter Suits 


Made to Order 
in One Week 


*8 to *40 
WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU 


Catalogue and 

Samples Free 
The lady who wishes to be 
fashionably gowned must 
have her garments made 
order. Ready-made 
suits lack individuality anc 
rarely have either style or 
fit, because they are made 
up by the thousands for 
ready-made figures. We keep 
no ready - ma made garments, 
tut make everything espe- 
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ag pigeon our’ garments ac- 






other concern. 
of the secrets of our won- 
derful success in making 
garments to order from 
measurements sent us 
by mail. 

You take no risk 
in dealing with 
us. We know 
we can fit you, 

" sah if enya 

ni you Is nm 
entirely satisfactory, return it promptly, au to we will itor 
your money. 

We send free our new WINTER Catalogue, illustrating 
126 of the latest New York fashions. In choosing your 
suit you may select the jacket of one style, the skirt of 
another and the sleeve of a third, “ 7 prefer, and have 
the garment mace accor:ling to yo pwn taste. We send 
/ree with our Catalogue a line of s: edt from our stock of 
over 400 foreign and domestic fabrics, so that you cen 
select and examine the material from which you wish yo 
garment made. If you fear we cannot fit you ask 
your best-dressed friend —she is probably one 
of our customers. 

OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 
Tailored Suits, $8.00 to $40.00 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 to $20.00 
Stylish Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00 
Traveling Dresses, $10.00 to $35.00 

We pay express charges to any part of the United States 

Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience, who will, if you 
desire, aid you in selecting styles and materials. 
When you send us an order, they will look after it 
while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s hands, and 
will give it the same care and attention that it would 
have if it were made under your personal supervision. 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent free by return mail to any part of 
the United States. Ask for new WINTER CATA- 
LOGUE No. 51. Mention whether you wish samples 
for suits or cloaks, and about the colors you desire, 
and we will send a full line of exactly what you wish, 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Established 15 years 
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Gift Things for Christmas 


Kenilworth Furniture pieces make at once the 

most neers and artistic gift things. 

ae They will lend an air of 
quiet refinement to your 
parlor, sitting-room, or 
den. 

Kenilworth Furniture 
is made of the best white 
oak, finished in weather- 
ed oak or any of the 
popular duil finishes. 

We sell direct from 
the factory to consumers 
with only one profit add- 
ed. Our prices are 
easily 25 to 60 per cent. 
less than retail. 

hair No. 53 is a very strong and comfortable, 
deep-seated arm chair. It com!ines firmness with lightness 
and great strength The cushions are 
best quality roan silk leather. Price 
$23.00. 









Kenilworth Rocker No. 53'4 is an 
exact repli a of ihe Kenilworth Ghair 
except that it has rockers attached. 
These two pieces together 
form a very han‘'some set. 
Price of rocker. $23.50. 


OUR NEW 80-PAGE 
CATALOGUE IS FREE 
It shows engravings of beau- 
tiful hand-made things for 
library, den, dining-room, 
hall or cosy corner. Also 50 
pieces of the wonderful 

Philippine Fiber Furniture. 


The Cook Co., 408 Pine St., Michigan City, Ind. 














A Few Cents a Day 


will make you and your family safe against the 


uncertain future. Read the free booklet “ The 
How and the Why.” We insure by mail. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia . 














THE SATURDAY EVENING 


too much for him. Augusta is high-spirited, 
unselfish and unspoiled, but the system is 
too much for her. Rose and George Herion 
are earnest, industrious and deserving, but 
they dare to raise their hands and the system 


crushes them, kills them —and both the Duke | 


and his lady with the best will in the world 
are bound by the system beyond the power 
to save them. The Yellow Van itself (from 
which the book takes title) is a sort of peri- 
patetic pulpit, supported and filled by the 
preachers of the new gospel of unrest, but its 
persistence is purely futile—the system is 
too much for it. 

One sees in even so short a summary how 
much power there is in such a development, 
and we on this side of the water are not 
likely to be accused of hostility to its conclu- 
sions. The more the pity that it should not 
be left to work itself out. But, no, it must 
be “‘ strengthened,’’ reinforced by argument, 
and ‘‘timely’”’ reference to subjects fresh in 
the public mind —to bridge and the American 
invasion gathering behind the bastions of our 
trusts. It only needs a glance at the stock 
sheet to see how such mercenaries serve the 
cause they join. They desert or they domi- 
nate their ill-advised employer. They do 
both to Mr. Whiteing. Much of his timely 
reference deserts him, and his passion for 
argument ends by overpowering him. His 
story disappears under the weight of it, or 
changes to a personally-conducted tour with 
short lectures from the manager on the 
various objects of note. The last chapter is 
almost pure economics. 

Nevertheless the novel is a notable one, 
abounding in evidence of varied gifts. It 
will undoubtedly have to be reckoned with 
in any appraisement of the year’s fiction. 


CHEERFUL AMERICANS — Mr. Loomis, 
who is one of them, gets the start of his 
critics, 

@ Mr. Charles Battell Loomis dedicates his 
preface to the reviewers, because they are the 
only persons ‘‘ in a position to answer back.”’ 
Ah, but he has forestalled them! With every 
copy sent to the reviewers goes a nice little 
printed, slip. The reviewer, who is a hard- 
hearted, conscienceless pen-driver and never 
intended to read the book, finds himself con- 
fronted with this: 

“Upon reading While the Automobile Ran 
Down, now issued in this volume, Edward 
Everett Hale wrote the author: ‘ Permit an 
old dabster in the art of short stories to felic- 
itate you on the inimitable conception of your 
story. . . . We old gladiators pass off 
the stage joyfully—when we know that the 
managers have such good substitutes in 
store.’ ’’ 

The reviewer has no ill will for Mr. Hale; 
in mere politeness to the cloth he cannot 
contradict him. Do you not see that all his 
thunder is stolen? 
with the Doctor, and add that Araminta and 
the Automobile is just as good, with any- 
body’s choice for second place? 


IN OLD PLANTATION DAYS — A pleasant 
volume of gracious comedy and light 
pathos from Mr. Dunbar. 


@ Somewhere in the annals of the negro race 
in America there is material for master work. 
Mr. Opie Read saw a flash of it when, with a 
reminiscence of a plantation song, he wrote 


of the plow hand in the field *' calling on 
| the Lord to send his chariot to take him 
| home.’”’ 


But there is no echo of that call in the lit- 


What can he do but agree | 


erature of the negro, or in the literature that | 


the white man has built around the negro. 


His part is one of gracious comedy and light | 


pathos. He is at his best in the part ina 
plantation setting, and such you will find him 
—in the quarters, in the field, waiting on his 
master at the ‘‘ big house’’—in Mr. Paul 
Laurence Dunbar’s volume of short stories: 
In Old Plantation Days (Dodd, Mead and 
Company ). 


FIRST IN A CANTER — David Gray gives 
a second volume of capital horse and 
hunting stories. 


@ There is something about the hunter, the 
trapper, the man whois much about animals, 
whether he be the hostler of a post inn or an 
M. F. H., that has ever caught what E. Nesbit 
cleverly names the “‘ literary sense.’’ David 
Gray, 
the feeling for it, and has been particularly 
successful in getting the mingled “‘ smartness’’ 


who writes a capital short story, has | 


and simplicity of good-mannered good fellows | 


of either sex without burdening them with 
| too much brains or too weighty love affairs. 
Gallops 2 (The Century Company) has 


everything that endeared its predecessor to | 


| all readers who do not take their literature as 
| a duty. 
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This is a copy of 
Graves’ striking 
steel engraving of 
Charles Dickens. 
It is impressed on 
imperial Japan 
vellum, and consti- 
tutes a most ap- 
propriate portrait 
for the walls of 
any library. The 
impression is un- 
framed and meas- 
ures 9% x 12 ins. . 














~ 


Erce¢ 


The original paint- 
ing by W. P. Frith, 
R. A., is hung in 
Lord Rosebery’s 
Buckinghamshire 
home. li por- 
trays the author 
at the age of 47, 
when the now im- 
mortal SYDNEY 
CARTON, in A 
Tale of Two Cities, 
was in process of 
creation. 











library. 


expense a specimen set of the 


himself to Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria. 
To secure the American market and to prove 


sets, I have brought out this new Victorian Edition. 


without the necessity of paying import duty, 
composition and plate-making. 


the eye of the author by Cruikshank, “ Phiz, 


a blue silk buckram; deckle-edge paper; gold tops 


style, and printed on a hand-made, laid, white stox 


Iam naturally proud of the “ Victorian ”’ since I 


by a single London house, 


public, 


bound sheets, charging the deficit to “ advertising 


besides import duty and freight tariff : 
now secure one of these specimen sets for only $35, 


SEND THE COUPON 











NATHAN SIMON, Publisher, NEW YORK 





F YOU ARE a lover of Dickens’ 

this fine engraving and will give it a prominent place in your 
| send it to you with my compliments and simply request 
the privilege of forwarding you on approval and entirely at my own 


NEW VICTORIAN EDITION OF 


Dickens’ Complete Works 


It is called the ‘‘ Victorian’’ because it is the counterpart of the edition presented by the author 


as handsome a set of books as the English edition, 


New Type—New Illustration Plates—New in Every Particular 


I have made it possible for the American reader to own a complete deluxe “ 
freight tariff, 


There are 160 illustrations in the set c omprising all the famous drawings that were made under 
Seymour, 
Fildes, Maddox, Walker and Stone, celebrated artists every one. 

The set consists of twenty imperial octavo volumes, size 9 x 6 inches; 700 pages of text; 


Every detail of typography and binding is admi: 


One Hundred Specimen Sets at About the Cost of the Unbound Sheets 


representative American publisher of Dickens’ writings—a position that has long beeu held in Englaud 


In order to have my edition thoroughly examined in every section of the country by the American 
I will distribute 100 complete seis, maguificer 
expetise.”’ 

As before stated, the make-up of the Victorian Edition is in every detail identical with the 
famous edition which Charles Dickens dedicated to the 
My own edition will eventually cost $65, but you can jus 


Sent Free for Examination 


and I will forward you on approval all the 


examination at your leisure This is, in fact, the first American Dickens that will °o 

Stand examination. You may then keep the set, or you may return it at my S.E.P 

expense ll have an expressman call for it. IN ANY CASE, YOU MAY ny Nov. 14 

RETAIN THE PORTRAIT WITH MY COMPLIMENTS. It comes to you “yy 

in the box with the books. But mail the coupon to-day, while these 100 ‘4 neemen 

sets are offered. <7 116 N St 
Of course, I will gladly supply any additional information, but I much / New York 

prefer to send the volumes themselves on approval; they tell their own y ee 

story. Then, too, correspondence takes time, and i f you desire t ) partici- Send me tor euamine- 


pate in the distribution of these one hundred sets you must act quickly. 


(and who is not ?) you will prize 


to American book-buyers that I have produced 
aud for One-Third the price of the imported 


Dickens 
English 


library "’ 
aud the excessive cost of 


Browne, Bernard, Green, French, Fraser, 


binding, 


able. The pagesareset up in clear and readable 


believe that its production will establish me as the 


itly illustrated and bound, at about the cost of un- 


Queen, and which cost £24 ($120); 


and on easy payments. 


volumes for 


tion, free of all obligation 

» purchase harges pre- 
paid, and s ect to return 
within ten 





Dickens’ work 
acti 


0 
each month for 17 mont! 
to pass to me till books are paid for. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


We have prepared a few sets in three-quarter 
leather binding at a slight advance ip price. 








ANICURE 





COSTS 25 CENTS LASTS 25 YEARS 


Solid German Silver. Trims, Files and Cleans the nails 
with either hand. Don't take imitations. Sold every 
where or by mail for 25¢. Manicure Book, “A y 
Hand Book of the Hands’ — complete instruction on the 
care of the hands and nails. Sent for two 2c. stamps 
Money back if you want it. 


KLIP-KLIP CO., 570 Clinton Ave. S., Rochester, N. Y. 











ENGRAVED 


Heo ae ATIONS 


We can save you from 25 per cent. to 100 
per cent. on engraved Wedding Invitations. 
Elaborate specimen-book free on request. 

FRANKLIN PRINTING AND ENGRAVING CO. 

1107 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Are Your Legs Straight? 


If not they will appear straight 
and trim if you wear our easy 
Pneumatic and Cushion-Rubber 
Forms. (Patents applied for 
throughout the world.) Adjust- 
ed instantly; defy detection, 
Immediately adopted by men of 
fashion. Write for full ane 
ton, woes ena miain letter 

NDEKSO! & HENDERSON, 
i tnc., Dept La, Duflalo NY. 

















“SYSTEM is of especia 
pene bone ee Its 
lieve an over-burdened mind 
FRANK H. HOWE, 
Ce lumbus, Ohio. 
“SYSTEM takes the kinks 
out of Ked Tape, an uts off a 
few yards at the same opera- 


tion 
NEW ATHENS BREWERY, 
ew Athens, Il. 
uls something of value 
will more 
of the maga- 





zine for many years. 
E. RK. SAVERY, 
Elgin, Illinois 
“Every number 
cal suggestions and v 
which will 


mtains practi 
aluable infor 
lighten the 
bors and save both time and ex- 
pense inany business." 

MEYER & CO., 
Chicago, Il. 





Dor: T waste time ese to think 
out methods for yourself, Don't 
experiment with your business. The 
methods that have failed with others 
will fail with you. Leware of them, 
The systems that others have found 

ccessful will help you to success 
Make use of them Learn of them in 
SYSTEM, the %-page monthly maga- 
zine. There is no other way. 

To any yearly subscriber the advice 
by mail of any or allof SYSTEM'S ex- 
perts or their assistants is free and 
gladly given 

Besides its articles of general interest 
to business and professional men, SYS- 
TEM contains the following monthly 
departments Factory Organization, 
System in Selling, System in Co: 
spondence, Short Cuts, Answered by Ex- 
perts, System in Exporting, Business 
Statistics, System in Acivertising, The 
Laws of Business, System in Retailing, 
Real Estate and Ins 


SPECIAL OFFER TO POST READERS 


Send $1.00 soz for six m pred subscrip- 


ill sen ly 


ting 
etter still—send i$ r 
and we will include not « only the six extra 
numbers, but “ Short Cuts. This useful 
little book is all its name implies. 





Simply write yo 


space 


Wrap the money in the advertisement at ou 


risk and mai 


SYSTEM, 1619 Marquette Building, Chicago 
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Brevetted for Bravery 


N THE Senate cloakroom one afternoon 
last winter some one began chaffing 
Senator Blz uc kburn on the exceedingly great 
number of ‘‘ generals,’’ ‘‘ majors ’’ and “‘ colo- 
nels’’ dwelling in the State of Kentucky. 
Mr. Blackburn took the chaff in good part; 
indeed he even added to the merriment. 

‘*A gentleman from Georgia who was visit- 
ing Lexington,’”’ he attests, ‘‘ was presented 
to a Major Titherington, of that place. The 
Georgian, whose family has always been more 
or less inclined to the military, was charmed 
by the geniality of his new acquaintance and, 
as Southerners are accustomed to do under 
such circumstances, began to question him as 
to his antecedents. Eventually they discov- 


ered that they were ‘kin’ in greater or less 
degree. 
** Now, tell me,’’ said the Georgian, ‘‘ how 


you gained the rank of major—in the Civil 
War, I presume?”’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ replied the Major. 

“Oh, I see!’’ responded the other, ‘‘ then 
you were perhaps in the volunteer service 
during the recent little affair with Spain?’”’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ said the Major imperturbably; 
“to tell you the truth, sir, I am_ called 
‘Major’ because I married the widow of the 
late Major Sparks!’”’ 


When Morgan’s Money Talked 


R. J. PIERPONT MORGAN rarely in- 
dulges in speech-making. On one 
occasion, however, dear to the memory of his 
friends, he made a palpable hit in an after- 
dinner effort. The affair was a banquet to 
successful and long-continued 


pastorate of the well-known Rev. Dr. 
Rainsford, rector of St. George’s Church, 
Stuyvesant Square, New York. Doctor 


Rainsford’s curates were present and two or 
three well-known men of the city, outsiders, 
but friends of the institutional work. In all 
about fifteen persons sat down at table. 

Mr. Morgan had been prevailed on to act 
as toastmaster, with the understanding, how- 
ever, that no speech was to be expected from 
him. When the cigar-and-story point of the 
dinner was reached Mr. Morgan touched off 
each speaker by a simple ‘“‘ naming of his 
name.’’ But the diners grew impatient, and 
finally 
itself in cries of ‘‘ Speech! Speech!’ 
significant glances at the head of the table. 

Mr. Morgan, 
only equaled by his tact in yielding a point, 
rose and began to describe how Doctor 
Rainsford had been induced to come to the 
church. He told of the doubt and the hesita- 
tion. 

“Would he come or would he not come?’”’ 
said Mr. Morgan. 


| his decision? ’”’ 


At this period in his speech Mr. Morgan 





the prevailing sentiment expressed | 
and | 


whose genius for mastery is 


‘ And what would lead to | 


' became slightly embarrassed, and thrust his | 


hand deep down in the pocket of his trousers, 
where it encountered and jingled some silver 
currency. 

“What would cause him to decide to come 
to our church?” repeated Mr. Morgan, and 
again came the answering jingle of the coin, 
audible to every diner in the room. Then 
with a final tinkle of money, Mr. Morgan 
went on hastily: ‘‘So Doctor Rainsford de- 
cided to come.’’ 

The reference to the call and acceptance, 
with this implied side-light oa the cause that 
prevailed, was too much for the guests, and 
the best laugh of the evening was equally on 
the rector and the toastmaster. 


No Gentleman 
| ge ESENTATIVE John Wesley Gaines, 
who has just returned from abroad, tells 
a story of W. S. Gilbert, 
which, says Mr. Gaines, is 
rounds in London. 

It appears that Mr. Gilbert was so unfor- 
tunate, not long ago, as to lose his umbrella 
while dining at the well-known Carlton Club, 
of which he has long been a member. Ina 
rather waggish mood the librettist caused a 
notice of his loss to be posted in the cloak- 


of Mikado fame, 
now going the 


| room, the said notice being in these words: 


**The nobleman who took the undersigned’s 
umbrella will confer a great favor on Mr. 
Gilbert by leaving it, the umbrella, with the 
clerk of this club.”’ 

Some one remonstrated with Mr. Gilbert 
with reference to this notice, saying that he 
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CALIFORNIA 


If you are interested in the attractions California has 
to offer to the tourist, business man, investor or farmer, 
you should have a copy of “ California,’ together with 
other literature issued by The North-Western Line, 
telling you how to go, what route to take and what it 
costs, with a brief description of 


THREE FAST TRAINS 


daily between Chicago and the Pacific Coast, over the 
only double-track railway between Chicago and the 
Missouri River. 


Fast schedules. Through service of Pullman private compartment, standard 








drawing-room and tourist sleeping cars, dining cars and free reclining chair cars, 
buffet smoking and library cars. 

Daily and personally conducted excursions to San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
Portland. 


ee Benes 


The Overland Limited, the most luxurious trainin the world, daily, 
electric-lighted ; less than three days en route, leaves Chicago 8.00p. m. 
Buffet-smoking car, barber, bath, Pullman standard drawing-room and 
—— compartment sleeping cars, dining cars (ala carte service), 

brary and observation cars, Booklovers library and telephone. 

Two other daily fast trains, 10.00 a. m. and 11.30 p. m. 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 
Low round-trip and one-way tourist rates in effect daily. All agents 
sell tickets via this line. 
W. B. KNISKERN, Passenger Traffic est it CHICAGO, ah. 
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Any magazine or periodical at lowest prices —much 
lower maybe than you believe possible. 


Our Large 
Catalogue, FREE 


Contains a list of about 3,000 periodicals at lowest 
prices, tells how our system saves you subscription 
money, and includes much valuable information, that 
all magazine readers should have. Our 44-page cata- 
logue containing all subscription offers is sure to in- 
terest you. A postal card brings it to your door. 


BETTER WRITE TO-DAY 
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Hamburg- 
American Line 
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J MHANSON'S MAGAZINE AGENCY 


210 HANSON BLOCK 


LEXINGTON, KY 
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HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Alll to be done in. 9 york: 


Esta Fd manner and st wit 


the shades runnin ng freely and 


rollin up straigh 
enuine eee Rollers 


bear i te Sates p h Signahre 


Lwodo Essa —-— TIN ell 4 


Cruise of 74 days costing $450 
and upward 
Send for booklet. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, New York 
159 Randolph St., Chicago. 1229 Walnut St., Phila. 




















4-0 SppositS 


You have absolute safety of your principal, 
you receive 4 per cent. interest, compounded 
every six months, and you may withdraw $100 
from your deposits without notice, when you 
have a Savings Account in the 


Pittsburg Trust Co. 


323 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURG, PA. 
We also pay 2 per cent. on ordinary Check 
ing Accounts, 

You can open an account and do all your 
BANKING BY MAIL 
Write for Booklet No. 4. 
Deposits - $10,000,000.00 
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A Handsomely 
Illustrated Booklet 
telling about the 
UNION 
SAVINGS BANK 
and its system of 


BANKING 
BY MAIL 











Free for the Asking & ~~ - 5 
Crnncaincasitinendsneeiiicecaninitty 
4 Per Cent. Interest 
DIRECTORS 
—— C. Frick, James H.Lockhart, John B. Finley, 
Knox, William B. Schiller, James H. Hyde, 


William N. Frew, 
A. W. Mellon 


c hatin Lockhart, 
James McCrea, 


Frank B. Smith, 
Edward A.Woods, 


David E. Park, H.C. McEldo ywney, ey Whitney, 
1.M.Sc Romane: R. B. Mellon, ~ - Jones, Jr., 
Henry C. Fownes, Frank J. Hearne, Sona E. Shaw. 
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** Hoof Pads ? 
DRYDEN’S 


of course.”” 


in some sections isa 
term of reproach. Not 
so with the horse. If 
he is tenderfooted it 
may be only because 
he is not shod with 


Dryden 
HoofPads 


and that may be your fault. Our Booklet, 
“A Horse Preserver,” will tell you why 
Dryden’s Hoof Pads will preserve the feet 
and legs of your horse and will cure many 
forms of lameness or, better yet, prevent it. 
They are made in twelve styles for every kind 
of service and ten sizes in each style 

Horses shod with Dryden’s Hoof Pads will 
go longer and be fresher at the finish, because 
the Hoof Pad is an elastic cushion between 
the shoe and the hoof, which reliev es the strain 
and pounding. Dryden’s Hoof Pads are put 
on by any good horseshoer. If your man 
hasn’t got Dryden’s give us his name. We 
will see he gets them. 


















Write for 
“A Horse Preserver.’ 


y Two \ 
others mont onl IM 








One Stroke of . 
The Little MAB Razor 


Cleans the hair right 
off the face. It’s the 
keenest razor the 
world produces. Over 
inEurope it’s famous. 
Dukes and Generals 
use and commend it. 
Made of the finest 
English tempered 
steel by a new 
secret process, 
on an entirely 
new principle. : 
Requires less fy 
stropping than 4 
any razor made. 


Price $1.50, postpaid 
Use it 10 days and if you are not 
thoroughly delighted with it, send it back. 
Our booklet, ‘‘The Art of Shaving,” Free. 
THE MAB COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Sole Agency for U.S.) 
t 


513 Spruce Stree Scranton, Pa. 
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thought it was a gratuitous affront; and he 
asked why Mr. Gilbert should assume that a 
nobleman had taken the umbrella. 

““Oh!”’ exclaimed the witty Gilbert, most 
seriously, ‘“‘ according to the first article of 
the club’s rules, its membership ‘is com- 
posed of noblemen and gentlemen.’ And, 
since the person who took my umbrella is 
certainly not a gentleman, it follows that he 
must be a nobleman.”’ 


- A Discouragement to Thrift 


SENATOR DEPEW tells of a man in 
Peekskill, New York, whois known there- 
abouts for his extremely thrifty disposition. 
It appears that one morning a fellow-towns- 
man met the frugal man on his way to his 
business for the day, and to his great sur- 
prise observed that he was attired in his very 
best apparel—in fact, dressed for all the 
world as if he were going to an afternoon tea. 
Seeing the ill-concealed look of astonish- 
ment of his friend, the man of the frugal 
temperament said: 

‘* Haven’t you heard the news? 

““News?’’ stammered the other. 
news?’ 

‘Twins!"’ 
conically. 

A light came into the face of the friend. 
“* So that ’ he began, with a glance at the 
resplendent attire of the man who “‘ never 
overlooked anything.”’ 

‘*So that accounts for this,’’ interrupted 
the latter ‘What's the use of trying to be 
economical ?”’ 


“What 


exclaimed the thrifty man la- 





English as She is SpoKe 


ERHAPS the best known of Washington’s 

public schools is the Force, named after 

Peter Force, a distinguished citizen of the 
Capital, who died many years ago. 

It is at this famous school that President 
Roosevelt had three of hissons enrolled when 
he entered upon the duties of the Presidency. 
It is said that the President chose this public 
school at which his boys should receive 
primary instruction for the reason that he 
desired them to be placed in thoroughly 
democratic surroundings. That they are so 
situated is evident when it is stated that 
among the other pupils of humble position is 
the eight-year-old son of an English coach- 
man employed at the British Embassy, which 
is not far from the school. 

It is in connection with this little Briton 
that an instructor at the Force tells the fol- 
lowing story. 

It appears that the little fellow in question 
is in his first year at the Force, having at- 
tended another school in previous years. He 
was evidently greatly ‘“‘rattled’’ recently 
during a recitation in English grammar when 
the question was put to him: 

‘What part of speech is the word ‘ am’? 

Whether his confusion was due to the fact 
that he was a new pupil at the Force, or to 
the fact that he was seated next to the son of 
the President of the United States, is not pre- 
cisely known; at any rate, the little fellow 
stammered out: 

“Which, ma’am; the 
the 'am that you be ?”’ 


” 


‘am that you eat or 


An Authority on Penology 


OME dozen years ago when Richard 
Harding Davis penetrated the trans- 
Mississippi region to gather material for his 
book, The West from a Car Window, he 
stopped over in a small Indian Territory town 
where he was assured that there were exten- 
sive local color deposits. Proceeding along 
the street he met two men apparently just in 
from some distant ranch. They were tall, 
untamed, intoxicated and “‘ bad.’’ Placing a 
hand of size on Mr. Davis’ shoulder one of 
them said: 

‘Young feller, is there a jail in this vere 
town where they lock up men?’’ 

Mr. Davis saw that his best chance of 
avoiding trouble was to meet the man on his 
own ground of boisterous camaraderie, so he 
looked up and said carelessly : 

** Guess not. I’ve been here two days and 


a 





* There ain’t none then,’’ broke in the man 
with a tremendous thump on the author’s 
back; ‘‘ you’d ’a’ been in it ‘fore this time if 
there was!’’ and they passed joyously on, 


leaving Mr. Davis with another tube of the 
desired local color. 
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It’s not Felt, 


stermoo 


“The Hairless Mattress” | 
4 


IS ALSO 
Express Prepaid 


if it’s not an Ostermoor.”’ 


Odorless— Dustless— Bugless 
Considered PRICELESS by nearly one million users. We 
want to convince you of its merits. Surely you are open to 
conviction. Send your name (a postal will do) for our 


Handsome Book, Sent Free, 


even if you don’t want a mattress. There is no 

other mattress as good as the OSTERMOOR, and we 

want you to know why —we challenge comparison 
We sell on 30 Nights’ free trial — money 
refunded if not all you even HOPED for 

Look out for 


ask to see the name “Os1 M ‘ 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 101 Elizabeth heaps New York 


Ltd., Montrea 
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ThefQOKLINERS —_ 


No matter what other Shakespeare you may have, you will fall in love at first sight with the 
superb BOOKLOVERS’ EDITION. It is not the work of one or two editors merely, but the notes 
and explanatory matter in each of the forty volumes represent the best thought and scholarship ot 


200 of the World’s Greatest Shakespearian Authorities 








The One 
Superb 
Christmas 
Gift 
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This edition makes plain every obscure word and phrase 
and passage. 
it represents the famous Cambridge text, accepted b 


scholars as just what ‘Shak espeare wrot 

The entire set contains 7,000 pages, 40 beautiful /u//-page 
plates in colors and 400 reproductions of rare engraving s of 
Shakespeare's time. The BOOKLOVERS' EDITION is in 


40 CONVENIENT VOLUMES 
(A Play to a Volume 


bound in an 
din gold. 
features of 


ist the right size for handling, and they are 
attractive silk cloth or half-leather binding stampe 


Among the striking, valuable and exclusive 


this must admirable edition are 


Critical Comments on the plays an racters, selected fron 
the writings of 200 en t Shakespearian scholars, making 








plots clear and intere: 
Complete Glossaries i lay, giving 
of e every obese or Yumeult word. 
Study Methods, consisting of Study Ques Suggestions 
constituting @ complete course in Shabvepenrton ‘study. 

Arguments written in an interesting story-telling style, gis ing the 
plot and the development of the story of ea h play 

Notes — two full sets of them in connection with each play ne 
for the average reader and another for the critical stucent 

Life of the Poet y Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical estimates 
of Shakespeare's character and genius by alter Bagebot, 
I # ... Stephen and other eminent writers 

Topical Index — Equal to a Shakespeare Concordance 


THE COUPON CUTS THE 
PRICE IN TWO 


ir original edition was quickly claimed b 





Photo. by Sarony o 
VIOLA ALLEN IN “TWELFTH NIGHT 


riminating booklovers, and many were too late 
participat To satisfy these and to accommodat ir book-public generally, we have been able t 
secure for cash, another smaller editic n, which we are just now distributing through our LIBRARY 
CLUB 
The limited number available will not last Jong , and application for one of these sets sho 
therefore be made at once, using the coupon at th ght é. 


Our special bargain prices are $27, 00 for a set in halt- leather binding and $21.00 for cloth binding 
payable at the rate of $2. 00s meath. Ihese are about Aaif the regular prices of this editior 








the cost to you of the forty volumes an nts to little more than fifty cents a volume wal 
- side ° . seats [| 
SENT FREE ON APPROVAL LY seat 
Cut out the coupon, sign it and mail it to us to-day, and we will send you a set, COMPANY () 
express prepaid, for examinatic 1 do not pay a cent until you examine the books and 
are satisfied with them. If »ot satisfactory you may return them, of course—also at © New any @ 
our expense Please send me on 
The Booklovers’ Shakespeare constitutes a most ad approval. prepaid, a 
ONLY $1.00 mirable and beautiful Christmas Gift. Every time the oftict See bectaerers 
TO PAY BEFORE set is glanced at—every time any one of the forty Rt <n Tair catiste mo (=)} 
volumes is opened —the recipient will hold you in I agree to pay $1 within 
CHRISTMAS grateful remembrance. We forward you the vol 5 days of receipt of book 
umes on approval; if satisfactory, you pay only $1 an! $2 per month thereafter 
until after the Christmas stress is over —then, only a little each month as months; if not satisfa 
S IP Off ws \ , : agree to return the set 
e have receive so many inquiries alout onthe 5 days of receipt if my 
pecia remium er. ur Shakespearian Pictures that we have order is among the first 250 I am ()} 
decided to renew temporarily our former popular offer. The first 250 zee receive the picture premium with 
send in the “ approva upon at the right will receive absolutely free m, set 
with the volumes one of these beautiful pictures containing six Shake 
spearian characters executed in colors hese pictures are matted and 
framed in oak (ready for hanging), and are equal in value to those reg 
ularly sold at $2.75 each. The picture in itself constitutes a charming 
holiday present. fe} 
THE SIEGEL COOPER COMPANY P. 11-14, #In ordering Cloth binding change 


6th Avenue, 18th and 19th Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 
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MONEY that 
CANT Get away 








If you try to save money 
at home there’ll be some excuse 
for using it. If it is deposited by 
mail with the Keystone Bank it will 
be in safe keeping. It will be there 
when you need it. 


The Keystone Bank 
OF PITTSBURGH 
Pays 4% Interest .0o0°S meen 


Its conservative management insures ab- 
solute security. Over $4,000,000 resources 
will protect your account —not a dollar 
of which is in stocks or bonds. Think 
this over and write for booklet, “Saving 
Money.” It explains our Saving by 
Mail System. 


THE KEYSTONE PANK OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Underwear 
Fleece Does Not Mat 
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The spring ——_ in the loop-fleece of 
Wright's Health Underwear makes it keep its 
original fluftiness and retain its valuable proper- 
ties until worn out 

This fleece of Comfort and Health absorbs 
perspiration and prevents chill, at the same 
time allowing the skin to breathe easily and 
naturally. Wearing Wright's Health Under- 
wear means freedom from colds and better 
health generally Wright's costs 
more than ordinary underwear 
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Our valuable “* Dressir 


Health,” sent free 


WRIGHT'S HEALTH UNDERWEAR 
COMPANY 


75 Franklin Street 
i New Yurk 
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$9.60 in November 


and $4.80 per month for eight months, will buy 
the best $48.00 diamond ring to be had anywhere 


—sent express paid, free for your inspection 
any style of 14-karat mounting — diamond guar- 
anteed to be absolutely perfect, very brilliant and 
perfectly cut, and pure crystal white color--if 
not satisf: Gash” return it at our expense. 

one Cash Offer.— For cash with order or 

D. we quote a special November net cash 

saa at Gane: 15. If you are not perfectly satis 
fied we will refund money at once. 


FREE THIS MONTH 
Our complete catalogue, costing us more than 
25 cents each, and showing over 1100 illustra- 
«tions of mounted diamonds, watches, jewelry, 
silver, cut glass, etc., will be mailed free this 
month. Send today—do your holiday buying 
now and have first pick. 


GEORGE E. MARSHALL, Inc. 
101 State Street Chicago, Il. 
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First Principles 
for the 
College Man 
By Charles F. Thwing, LL. D. 


President of Western Reserve University 
and Adelbert College 


HE first principle of college life is the 
}° principle of doing one’sduty. The first 


duty of the college man is to learn his 
lessons. I have known many college men 
who learned their lessons, who yet failed to 
get from the college all that they ought to get. 
But I have never known a inan who failed to 
get his lessons, whatever else he may have 
got, to receive the full advantage of the 
course. The curriculum of every good col- 
lege is the resultant of scores or of hundreds 
of years of reflection and of trial. It repre- 
sents methods, content, purposes, which many 
teachers through many experiments of suc- 
cess and of failure have learned are the best 
forces for training mind and for forming char- 
acter. But for the student to receive worthy 
advantage from these forces he is obliged to 
relate himself to them by hard intellectual 
attention and application. Sit Leslie Stephen 
says that the Cambridge teachers of his time 
were not given to enthusiasms, but preached 
common-sense, and common-sense said: 
‘Stick to your triposes, grind at your mill, 
and don’t set the universe in order till you 
have taken your bachelor’s degree.’’ The 
duty of the American college student is no 
less evident. He is to stick to his triposes. 
His triposes are his lessons. Among the 
greatest of all teachers was Louis Agassiz. 
A story has become classical as told by the 
distinguished naturalist, Dr. Samuel H. 
Scudder, regarding the methods of the great 
teacher with his students. 


Agassiz and the Fish 


is that Mr. Scudder on 
going to Agassiz was told, ‘‘‘ Take this fish 
and look at it. Wecall ita Hemulon. By 
and by I will ask you what you have seen.’ 


In brief the story 


In ten minutes I had seen all | 
the at could be seen in that fish. Half | 
an hour passed, an hour, another hour; the | 


fish began to look loathsome. I turned it over 
and around; looked it in the face—ghastly! 
from behind, beneath, above, sideways, at a 
three-quarters view —just as ghastly. I was 
in despair. At an early hour I concluded 
that lunch was necessary; so, with infinite 
relief, the fish was carefully replaced in the 
jar, and for an hour I was free. 

‘On my return I learned that Professor 
Agassiz had been at the Museum; but had 
gone, and would not return for several hours. 
Slowly I drew forth that hideous fish, 
and, with a feeling of desperation, again 
looked at it. I might not use a magnifying 


glass; instruments of all kinds were inter- 
dicted. My two hands, my two eyes, and the 
fish; it seemed a most limited field. 


At last a happy thought struck me—I would 
draw the fish; and now with surprise I began 
to discover new features in the creature. 

‘He listened attentively to my brief re- 
hearsal of the structure of parts whose names 
were still unknown to me. 
had finished he waited, as if expecting more, 
and then, with an air of disappointment, ‘ You 
have not looked very carefully; why,’ he 
continued most earnestly, ‘ you haven’t even 


| seen one of the most conspicuous features of 


the animal, which is as plainly before your 
eyes as the animal itself. Look again! 
Look again!’ and he left me to my misery. 

“IT ventured to ask what I should do next. 

** Oh, look at your fish,’ he said, and left 
me again to my own devices. In a little 
more than an hour he returned and heard my 
new catalogue. 

‘* That is good, that is good,’ he repeated ; 
‘but that is not all; go on.’ 
long days he placed that fish before my eyes, 


| forbidding me to look at anything else or use 


any artificial aid. ‘ Look, look, look,’ was 


| his repeated injunction.’’ 


Doctor Scudder says that this was the best 
entomological lesson he ever had, and a les- 
son of which the influence extended to the 


| details of every subsequent study. 


It is the duty of the college student to look 
at his fish, to thumb his lexicon, to read his | 
textbook, to study his notes, to think, and 
think hard, upon the truth therein presented. 
Of all the students in the world the Scotch 
represent this simple duty the best. The 
men at Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. Andrews 


and Aberdeen toil mightily. 


When I | 


And so for three | 
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the best series of articles on personal attractiveness ever written. 


The DECEMBER 


will be issued on November 16th with a 
first edition of over One Million Copies 


(CHRISTMAS) 
NUMBER 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CLUB WOMAN 


appears in its third installment in this Number. 
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FREE 
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and buy it of us. We 
have the largest va- 
riety and give the 
best value for the 
money. Beautiful 
ak Mantels com 
plete with tile and 
grate $13.50 to 
$150.00. Delivered 
free East of Missis 
sippi River. Points 
beyond pro-rata. 
No. 986, as here 
illustrated, gives a 
fair idea of our 
prices. Beautifully 
quartered Golden 
Oak, pisno polish, 7 
feet high, 5 feet wide, 
French 
beveled $ 00 
mirror, 18 
x 36 ins., 
complete 
with best tiles and 
grate, delivered as 
above, on receipt of 
$30.00. Absolute 
guarantee of satisfaction, or money refunded. 








Send for 56-page illustrated catalogue, 
showing 50 new and exclusive mantels. 
It’s free. 


C. F. BROWER & CO., Lexington, Kentucky 
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“The Mail Order Mantel House.” 
sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels 
and restaurants charge 75 cents to 


SQUABS $1.50 an order (serving one squab 
There is good money breeding them; a flock 
makes country life pay handsomely. Squabs 
are raised in ONE MONTH; a woman can do 
all the work. No mixing feed, no night 
labor, no young stock to attend (parent birds 
do this). Send for our FREE BOOK, “ Hlow 
to Make Money with _~% and learn 


this pies lateaery Fn my Rock uab Company, 
2A Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted—Oil Agents 


Reliable, energetic men to sell on commission our High Grade 

Line of Lubricating Oils, Greases, also Roof, Barn and House 

Paints, etc., locally or travelling. Specially tothe Threshing Trade. 
Address THE LION OIL & GREASE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 





SIX NEW PARLOR PLAYS 


A BuNCH oF Roses and five other plays by Mrs. M. E. M. 
Davis. Handsome cloth binding, 272 pages. $1.00 net. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., 10 Arrow St., Cambridge, Mass. 




















The duty of learning one’s lessons is, in 
these times, opposed by at least two elements 
of college life. One is self-indulgence 
and the other is athletics. Self-indulgence 
isa general cause and constant. 
have in the last thirty years come to be a 
force more or less dominant. Athletics repre- 
sent a mighty force for collegiate and human 
betterment. Football, which is par eacel- 
lence the college game, is an admirable 
method of training the man physical, the man 
intellectual, and the man ethical. But foot- 
ball is not a college purpose; it is a college 
means. It is a means for the promotion of 
scholarship, for the formation of manhood. 
When football or other forms of college sport 
are turned from being a method and a means 
into being ends in themselves the misfortune 
is lamentable. 

At the last Harvard commencement 
Professor Shaler, than whom no man in 
Harvard is more vitally in touch with all 
undergraduate interests, spoke of the harm 
wrought upon many students through their 
absorption in athletics. It cannot be denied 
for an instant that many men are hurt by giv- 
ing undue attention to sports. Of course 
many men are benefited, and are benefited 
vastly, by athletics, but men who are harmed 
should at once be obliged to learn the lesson 
of learning their lessons. That is the chief 
lesson which they ought to learn. 


Finding One’s Self 


The duty of learning one’s lessons leads to a 
further principle. It is the principle that a 
student in college should come toe a worthy 
conception of himself. He is to become a 
new creature. He is to be born again. He 
is to be born from above. He is to find him- 
self. The larger share of the life of most 
students up to the age of eighteen has been 
lived in the external senses. They have not 
come into a large and free consciousness of 
self. But gradually or suddenly they doseem 
to find themselves. Finding one’s self is a 
change as real as the change of losing one’s self. 
Losing one’s self is putting one’s self out of 
proper relations; finding one’s self is putting 
one’s self into proper relations. The first 
relation, and the most important, is the rela- 
tion of one’s self to one’s self. The finding 


of one’s self is an actual, positive, real change | 


with most young people. Only yesterday a 
student said to me, ‘‘ I have found myself.’’ 
And another said, ‘‘I can point to the day 
and the place where the conviction came to 
me that I was myself, having my work to do, 
my character to form, my career to fulfill.’’ 
This principle of finding one’s self is primary. 

In the ascending spiral of conditions and 
forces athird principle emerges. The student 
should have reverence for man, reverence for 
man as man has come up out of his past to 
his present height of character and achieve- 
ment. If there be anybody in the werld 
who should have reverence for man, that 
person is the college student. For the college 
as an institution is the resultant of many and 
widely-separated and long-continued forces. 
The individual college, too, represents the 
life of former generations breathed into the 
life of the present age. The most important 
historic traditions of Oxford and Cambridge 
are not found in ivy-covered and crum- 
bling wall, nor in the velvety turf cropped 
for fiye hundred years. But they are 
found in personal relationships. In this room 
Wordsworth lived; here Tennyson found his 
voice; in his quadrangle Newman thought 
and dared. Personal sentiment is dominant. 
The college man who dwells in such an en- 
vironment, or who is a visitor in those scenes, 
cannot but be moved with a mighty reverence 
for the worthies who here thought and 
wrought. The studies, too, of the college 
man embody the same ground for reverence. 
Literature represents the thought which suc- 
cessive generations have created and regarded 
as worthy of transmission from age to age. 
Mathematics represents the result of the 
application of man’s mind to the fundamental 
realities of time and space. Law and juris- 
prudence represent those methods and 
principles which humanity has saved out of 
the wreck and ruin of civilizations. These 
subjects form the student’s lessons and are 
the topics of his thought. These subjects, 
born of the past, created out of the struggles 
of generations, quicken a mighty sense of 
respect and veneration for humanity. 


With Face to the Future 


But the face of the college man is rather 
toward the future than toward the past. He 
is more prophet than historian. Therefore I 
wish to say that the principle of enthusiasm 


for humanity is primary in the college man’s | 


Athletics | 
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Come in on the Ground Floor 


Stop to think for a moment what it means to be 


be the first in a Klondike, with claims 
waiting to be staked out. 


The expert advertiser occupies much this position today. 
When he has proved his ability, positions seek him, and a 
few hundreds or thousands per year make little difference to 
the wide-awake, result-figuring merchant who employs him 
and who has found that one keen, able advertising manager 
can market more goods in a year than a host of travelers 
and the advertiser piles up no railroad or hotel expense. 

Advertising will hereafter be the most potent factor of 
2oth Century Commerce. 

The ambitious, far-seeing young man, anxious to make 
the most of his abilities, will read the signs of the times 
he will become an advertising expert and ‘get in on the 
ground floor.’’ 


Walter McMillan will serve as a good illustration of a 
young man who *‘ woke up.”” He was employed as a clerk by 
the Armour Packing Company, 
of Kansas City, with noth- 
ing in prospect but the desk 
with its endless drudgery. He 
read the signs correctly, and 
after careful investigation de- 
cided that the Chicago College 
of Advertising could give him 
the thorough, practical adver- 
tising education he craved. 
Almost immediately after com- 
pleting the course he was 
referred by the college to the 
Kansas City Journal, where he 
started at just four times the 
salary he was receiving in his 
former position. He is there 
to-day and has been still further 
advanced. 

What Mr. McMillan has 
done you can do. 





WALTER McMILLAN. 


Le Roy James, formerly a clerk with the Northern Trust 
Company, of Chicago, had almost the same experience. 
Only a few weeks after completing the course he was in- 
troduced by the college to the publisher of the mane 
of Mysteries, and is now their Western Manager. 

wish you could talk with him personally about the college, 
and what it has done for him. It might cause you to look 
into your own probable future and think deeply. 

The smaller merchant very naturally suffers from the 
effects of the heavy advertising expenditure of the “ big 
fellows ”’— but he has a recourse. 

He can become a skilled advertiser himself or induce a 
son or a bright employee to study the science of advertising 
and fully protect his interests. 
He can become as much a 
leader in his own town and 
surroundings as the city mer- 
chant in the country at large, 
through having practical ad- 
vertising knowledge at his dis- 
posal. 

Many merchants are do- 
ing this. Our most earnest 
students are merchants, and 
they are model students, too. 
They are men of foresight and 
experience and go at it with the 
vim and determination which 
is the sure forerunner of suc- 
cess. They realize that practi- 
cal advertising knowledge is 
of as much importance to them 
as a well-selected stock—and 





LE KUOY JAMES. 


‘In on the ground floor ’’—to 


bursting with richness all around you, 


its acquisition means a mine of wealth to them. When they 
graduate they are naturally qualified to command high sala- 
ries; but they wisely refuse to consider the most flattering 
offers — their knowledge means too much to them in build- 
ing up their own enterprises. 





orth more to us 





e have ever spe 


Very tru rs, 
J. H. RUTLEDGE & CO 


kK. R. K 


rLEDGE 


Those who have in mind the proverb, ‘It’s hard to teach 
an old dog new tricks,” will remember that there is a differ- 
ence in dogs. The wisdom and foresight of one mature 
canine is well demonstrated in the following letter, which is 
only one of its kind: 





I am often asked ‘why did you give up your med 
t svertish : and I have no he ation in 
1 co 1d make a lest living at medicine, I could 
f the future, that I was carrying two hundred 
energy and usi ng only ten I wanted to work hard ; 
get paid forit. I ted the opportunity to go after business, and not sit 





nd wait for it to come to me 
Mr. Thomas Balmer, in March, 1901, I 
, partly finished it when the Mahin Advertisin 
d me to come on board. 
ninety days r was earning my guarantee, in five months I was in 
Europe where I remained several months for one of our cu 
have been busy enough ever since to satisfy the most ambitic 
merely to _ w that the acorns planted in the initial study at an adverti 
sing scho row into oaks mighty fast, especially if an expert gardener 
like Mr Mt ahin looks after the cultivation 

Every scholar of the Chicago College of Advertising gets the benefit of 
the same master minds that gave me an opportunity to use my capacities 
to the best advantage 


and twirl m 





*‘Howd ociphegrainnll 
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JOHN E. BEEBE, M. D 
Senior Solicitor, Mahin Advertising Company 


Chicago, September 1, 1903 

If you are engaged in business, and particularly if compe- 
tition is keen and you are discouraged at the outlook, you 
should read the above letters again and ponder. You can 
arrive at but one conclusion — 
you will decide to enroll with 
the Chicago College of Adverti- 
sing. But remember one thing 
— your competitor is “ consid- 
ering” the same as you are. 
Come in on the ground floor— 
do what he is thinking of doing, 
and do it FIRST. 

We don’t wish you to act on 
impulse, however. Investigate 
—write people about us—we 
court investigation. And when 
you find (as you will) that we 
have understated rather than 
overstated the thoroughness, 
comprehensiveness and practi- 
cal utility of our course, we shall 
take a personal pride in training 
you to become a power in the . 
advertising field. = 





JOHN EB. BKEBE 





“ The Mahin Meth 


Always” 
Worlds to Conguer 





We can put into your life, and by correspondence, , f 
experience of she leading advertising men of Chicago, the logical advertising center of the United States. 


Send for our Third Annual Announcement, Free Test Blank, and full information. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, 986 Williams Bldg., Cor. Fifth Ave. and Monroe St., CHICAGO 


without interfering with your vocation, the heaped up 
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Cheese 
Croquettes 


: CORN STARCH “2 
TALK AE 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 

The use of cheese in various forms is 
becoming more frequent every year and it is 
well that it should be so as cheese furnishes 
proteid in a high degree. A mild cream 
cheese, cooked only enough to be melted, is 
easily taken care of by the average stomach, 
and greatly to be preferred to the raw article. 
Cheese by itself is too concentrated and 
needs starchy food with it to make a perfect 
combination. The ideal form of starch is ob- 
tained in Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch, 
a product which has stood the test of years 
and is considered the standard of excellence. 
By combining this with cheese we may pre- 
pare many wholesome and delicious dishes. 
One of the daintiest, perhaps, is in the form 
of a croquette, and this may be served either 
as an entree, with broiled tomatoes, or a 
tomato sauce, or as an accompaniment toa 
salad. 









CHEESE CROQUETTES. 

Make a cream sauce with two tablespoons 
of butter, three level tablespoons of Kings- 
ford’s Oswego Corn Starch and a cup of 
milk. Beat into this the yolk of an egg 
and season highly with paprika and a little 
salt. Add two tablespoons of grated cheese, 
and when melted remove from fire and stir 
in gently one and one-half cups of mild 
cheese cut in cubes. Cool the mixture 
thoroughly, shape into squares or diamonds 
and bread them as any croquettes. Fry in 
hot fat, drain well on soft paper and serve 
in a nest of parsley or lettuce. 

(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 


FREE TO ALL 
HOUSEKEEPERS! 


FOR 30 DAYS 
THE “1900” BALL-BEARING FAMILY 
WASHER WILL BE SENT FREE 


te all housekeepers who an- 
swer this advertisement, with- 
out deposit or advance pay- 
ment of any kind, freight paid 
both ways, on 30 days’ trial. 
Unquestionably greatest 
family labor saver ever in- 
vented. Saves time, expense, 
and wear and tear. Jill do 
the family washing without 
boiling clothes, hand-sctubbing or back-breaking. 
Revolves on bicycle ball bearings and is therefore 
easiest running washer ever made. Will do two 
hours’ washing in ten minutes. Washes blankets as 
well as laces, absolutely clean, and without the 
slightest injury. 
East PiyMmovuth, Ohio, P. O. Ashtabula, O 

We have been using the “1900” Washer since May 
15, 1900. Have done over 1,200 washings, and | 
think it is good for as many more. We do family 
work from Ashtabula. We have used 8 different 
machines, and the “1900" beats them all for good and 


Jast work and durability, 
GEO, M. BURNET. 
It costs nothing to try. Sent absolutely free, 
freight paid both ways, fora trial of 30 days. 
Money required in advance. 
Write at once for book and particuiars to 
THE ‘+1900’? WASHER CO., 
391 T, State Street, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
References : First National Bank, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The Locke Adjustable Table $3.00 


Attaches to almost any- 
thing—chair, bed, desk, 
couch, etc Fine for 
reading, sewing and writ- 
ing. Ideal for the sick 
Universally adjustable 
The only table with ball 
and socket joint Attachable 
table, birch top, fittings enameled, 
$3.00. Quartered oak top, fittinus 
antique copper oxidized, $4.50. 
Stand sold separately. Booklet with 
25 illustrations FREE, Order today 

0. E. LOCKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

68 Elm Street, Kensett, Iowa 
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creed. 
in love for man as man, in a belief in the 
indefinite progress of man and in a determi- 
nation to promote that progress. Ina posthu- 
mous romance of Hawthorne the heroine 
points out to her lover the service which they 
will give tomankind in successive endless gen- 
erations. In one age, poverty shall be wiped 
out; in another, passion and hatred and jeal- 
ousy shall cease; in a third, beauty shall take 
the place of ugliness, happiness of pain, and 
generosity of niggardliness. In reality, not in 
romance, every student is to feel a passion 
for human service. These toiling and tired 
brothers and sisters are to be loved, not with a 
mere emotional affection, but with a mighty 
will. Oneis toadoptthe principle of Gladstone 
and not of the Marquis of Salisbury in rela- 
tion to humanity. The student also is to 
believe that the human brotherhood is capable 
of indefinite progress. The law of evolution 
makes the belief in human perfectibility easy ; 
the principles of religion make the belief glo- 
rious. Slow is the progress. One genera- 
tion turns the jack-screw of uplifting one 
thread; but it is a thread. Humanity does 
rise. Linked with this love for man and the 
assurance of his progress the college man is 
to determine himself to advance this progress. 
Whatever his condition, whatever his ability, 
he is todo his part. As is said in that noble 
epitaph to Wordsworth, placed in the little 
church at Grasmere, each is to be ‘‘ a minis- 
ter of high and sacred truth.’’ 

I am not, I think, going too far if I refer to 
one further principle fundamental to the col- 
lege man. This principle refers to his 
relation to the Supreme Being. That Being 
may be conceived under many forms, as Love, 
as Omnipotent Force, as Omniscient Knowl- 
edge, as Perfect Beauty, as Absolute Right. 
The college man interprets the Supreme Being 
under at least one of these forms; and he may 
be able to interpret him under all of these 
forms. Tothis Being he should relate himself. 
Let the college man learn, and learn all; but 
he should not neglect to learn of the Divine 
Being. The college man should love, and 
love every object as it is worthy of loving; 
but he should not decline to love the Supreme 
Being. For He is Supreme. The college 
man is to follow the wisest leadership, to obey 
the highest principles, to give himself to the 
contemplation of the sublimest; but his fol- 
lowing, his obedience, his self-surrender are 


to bring him to and keep him with the Being | 


Supreme. Religion thus broadly interpreted 
makes a keen and mighty appeal to the col- 
lege man. Let the college man be religious; 
let not the college man have a religion. Let 
religion be a fundamental element of his 
character, and not a quality of his changing 
self. His religion, like that of every other 
man, should first be human, not scholastic; 
first essential and natural, not arbitrary. 


ned 


‘‘Miss Mariar’”’ 
By Betty Sage 


The sewing-room was swept to-day, 
The old machine is humming, 

To-morrow is the first of May 
And Miss Mariar’s coming, 

And now for most two weeks she’ll be 
Beside the window sitting, 

And we must stay at home that she 
May have us for a fitting. 


When Miss Mariar once begins 
She's twice as quick as Jenny, 
She fills her mouth just full of pins 

And doesn’t swallow any; 
She has the biggest pair of shears, 
And when she cuts my collar 
I’m so afraid she'll snip my cars 
It nearly makes me holler. 


Joc’s to have a homespun gray, 
And Mary Anna chally; 
Lizzie has a new piqué, 
And there’s a silk for Ally ; 
And Jane the sweetest dimity, 
With little sprigs of clover. 
I'm the youngest—I, you sec, 
Just have their things made over. 





Enthusiasm for humanity has its basis | 
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A Fine Rocker Without Cost 


This fine $10 rocker you can get without cost in money, without work, 
without trouble. It is one of the premiums which we give absolutely 
free to our patrons. The 


WALKER PLAN 


makes this possible. This way: Buy your Soaps, Laundry and Toilet 
Supplies, Teas, Coffees and Flavoring Extracts, direct from us instead of 
from retailers. We give you, in the form of a fine premium, what you 
now pay for dealers profits and expenses. You get a dollar’s worth of 
goods for every dollar you pay us and another dollar’s worth in pre- 
miums—two dollars in value for every dollar you pay. 
OUR BOOK L 

shows over 200 other beautiful premiums, describes our goods and tells 
all about the Walker Plan. It is sent free—write for it to-day. 


W. & H. WALKER, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Founded 1837. 




















VELOX] 


LIQUID DEVELOPER 


Made especially for Velox by the Velox 
people—it makes Velox better than ever— 
and that is saying a great deal. 


BRINGS HEALTH AND STRENGTH 


Four-ounce bottle Con- 
centrated Solution, 





25 cents, 
Po eal -eaury COCOA 
NEPERA DIVISION UNSURPASSED” Grocers Everywhere 
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Rochester, N. Y. 





Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.00 


Look for this label. 














! Beautiful and attract- 
Sizes and Prices | ive patterns, woven 
through and through, 
| 9 by bf $3.00 whichmeansbothsides 
| | 9 by 734 ff 3.50} alike. All colors, and 
| | 9by9ft, 4,00 | more serviceable than 
A Me = WV re | -_<_ | ’ more costly carpets. 
c I © 9 by 1016 ft. 4.50} Sent by express pre- 
9 by 12 ft. 5,00 | paid east ofthe Rocky 
Mountains. 











Your money back if you want it. Catalogue free for the asking. 


OrientalImporting Co.,687D Bourse Building, 
READ 


LUNG & MUSCLE CULTURE 


Che most instructive book ever published 
on the vital subject o! 


BREATHING & EXERCISE 


64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already 
sold. Correct and Incorrect Breathing de- 
scribed by diagrams, etc. Book sent on receipt 


of 10c. » yon BOECKMANN, RB. 8. 
1161 Hartford Building NEW YORK 
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Banking ‘By Mail 


We issue something entirely new and original in 
the form of a transferable certificate of deposit (copy 
right applied for) for 1, 2, 3, 4 or S years, with Interest 
Coupons Attached paying 


% 


annually, that is a little bit the best proposition ever 
made to depositors by a conservative banking institu- 
tion. A $1,000 deposit earns you $20.00 every six 
months. Book accounts from §1.00 and upwards 
solicited, on which we pay 4 per cent. per annum. 


KNOW MORE ABOUT IT 


We issue a Free Book giving facts about our plan 
that we believe will convince you that this bank is the 
bank for your savings account. It also tells why this 
is one of Ohio's staunchest banking houses 
Ask for book “ B."” 

THE CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 

Toledo, Ohio 


INVENTIONS TELEGRAPHY 


| through us. 20 years’ experience. Send for booklet. | quickly taught. Situations secured for graduates. Es- 


PATENT DEVELOPMENT COMPANY OF AMERICA tablished 31 years. Sénd for illustrated catalog. 
| 180 Broadway, New York City | VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 
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BOOKS ASA 
_ CHRISTMAS GIFT 
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To any person who will send 
us TWO yearly subscriptions 
for THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post at the club price of 
$1.25 each we will send one 
of these $1.50 books, ship- 
ping expenses prepaid. 














George Horace Lorimer’s Lef/ers from a Self- 
Made Merchant to His Son. 

Owen Wister’s 7%e Virginian. 

Richard Harding Davis’ Captain Macklin. 

Henry van Dyke’s 7/%e Blue Flower. 

F. Hopkinson Smith’s 7%e Fortunes of 

Oliver Horn. 
Charles Major’s Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall. 

Almost everybody knows these books by repu- 
tation. They are among the best selling 
fiction of to-day. Each is bound in cloth 

and beautifully illustrated. The publisher's 
price of each is $1.50. 
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There are Two Stipulations 
At least one of the two subscriptions must be a 
new subscriber. The book must be requested 
when the order is sent. 








: ~ -- Ql +¢ FOR EVERY TWO SUBSCRIPTIONS, ACCOMPANIED 
re ' \" 4 6 ae BY $2.50, SENT IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE ABOVE 
: ” STIPULATIONS, ONE BOOK MAY BE SELECTED 








The Saturday Evening Post 
$28 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DRAFTSMEN 
WANTED 


(In every technical journal want column 5 out of 
every 10 adver are for 





WANTED.— First-class draftsman who has 
had experience with a safe manufacturing 
concern; must be able to design and calcu- 


WANTED.— One or two good structural steel 
draftsmen, those familiar with building 


WAN TED.— Head draftsman for Chicago con 
cern; one thoroughly experienced in the 


How One Student Paid Expenses 
by Drawing 




















(Designed and Drawn by a Student American Scho 
of Correspondence.) 





Ralph P. Emmons (student), Auburn, N. Y. 
** * * “In six months after havin, 
school I was able ol —_ oa at 
my expenses for a yor) ip 
Engineering for which 


‘me Mechanical Drawing 


Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Stationary, Loco 
motive and Marine Engineering, Architecture, 
Heating, Venti'ation and Plumbing, Perspective 
Drawing, Pen and Ink Rendering, Sheet Metai 
Pattern Drafting, Refrigeration, ‘Telephony, 
‘Telegraphy, Navigation, aud the Manufacture 
of Cotton and Woolen Cloth. 


wee a Specimen maneae tion paper on Mec! 
Drawing will be sent on receipt of three 2c Qo 
to oa  peeinee. 


Send for 180-page catalog, —_ Saad illustrated, 
ree upon reques' 


American School of Correspondence 


‘olled in your 
Scholarship tn Me pay y all 














at 
Armour Institute of Technology 
| Room 122E CHICAGO, ILL. i} 














Ruth McEnery Stuart’s New Book 

















GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 
JONES 


A Christmas Gift That Went a-Begging 
Cloth, Ornameatal, Illustrated. $1.00 


This book has the rare and precious 
quality that made the appeal of Charles 
Dickens’ Christmas stories irresistible, 
and will surely find a warm spot in the 
heart of every reader. Neither is it haz- 
ardous to predict that it will be one of 
the most popular Christmas stories 
ever published. 

At all bookstores, or seut postpaid by 


HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


coo STAMMER 


Bishop Cyrus D. Eoss, D.D., LL. D. 
i 3 la. ; —-% C.H. Fowler, Do. 
LL. Buffalo, N. ¥.; Hon. John Wana. 
4 nag Postmaster And OE. al, Phila., heartily 
endorse the Phila. Institute— THE PIO. 
NEEK STAMMERING SCHOOL. Illus- 
trated 80-page book free. EDWIN S. JOHN- 
STON, Pres’t and Founder, who cured him- 
Mf after stammering 40 


se 
years. 1033, 1043 Spring 
Urden Se, Piladelpiia 
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| who, leaving a past to bury a past, 
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THE BOSS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


invent fardels for the idle. The only differ- 
ence between the rich and the poor is a 
difference of cooks and _ tailors—really! 
Idleness, don’t y’ know, is everywhere and 
with all classes the certain seed of vice.’’ 

““You would have difficulty, I fear,’’ re- 
marked the Reverend Bronson dryly, ‘* in 
convincing your gilded fellows of the virtuous 
propriety of labor.’’ 

““T wouldn’t convince them, old chap; I'd 
club themtoit. It isa mistake you dominies 
make, that you are all for persuading when 
you should be fordriving. Gad! you should 
never coax where you can drive, don’t y’ 
know,’’ and Morton beamed vacantly. 

‘* To shift discussion,’’ he continued lightly, 
**a discussion that would 
rather than practical, and coming to the city 
and what you call its appetites, let me sug- 
gest this: Much of the trouble of which you 
speak arises by faults of politics, as the latter 
science is practiced by the parties. Take 
yourself and our silent friend’’ — here 
Morton indicated me—‘“‘ take the two parties 
you represent. Neither was ever known to 
propose an onward step. Each of you has 
for his sole issue the villainies of the other 
fellow; the whole of your cry is the iniquity 
of the opposition. I'll give both of you this 
for a warning. The future is to see the man 
will cry 


“City Ownership!’ or some equally engaging 


| slogan, and with that the rabble will follow 


| both be left, don’t y’ 


| afad!’ 


| this De Vallier! 


| self a venal rogue of bribes. 


him as the rats followed the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin. The moralist and the grafter will 
know!’’ Morton here 
lapsed into that vapidity from which, for the 
moment, he had shaken himself free. 

Gad!”’ he concluded, ‘‘ you will never 
know what a passion to own things gnaws at 
your peasant in his blouse and wooden shoes 
until some chap shouts ‘ City Ownership!’ 
You won't —really!’’ 

“Sticking to what you term the practi- 
cal,’’ said the Reverend Bronson, ‘* tell me 
wherein our reform administration has weak- 
ened itself?’’ 

““As I've observed,’’ responded Morton, 
“you pick out a law and make a pet of it 
tothe neglect of criminal matters more impor- 
tant. It is your fad—your vanity of party to 
do this. Also, it is your heel of Achilles, and 
through it will come your death blow.’’ 
Then, as if weary of the serious, Morton 
went off ata sprightly tangent: ‘‘ Some one — 
a very good person, too—I’ve mislaid his name 
—observed: ‘ My desire is that . mine 
adversary had writtena book!’ Now I should 
make it: * . that mine adversary would own 
Once upon a time, when I had a meas- 
ure of great railway moment—really! one of 
those measures of black-flag millions, don’t 
y’ know — pending hefore the legislature at 
Albany, I ran into a gentleman whose name 
was De Vallier. Most surprising creature, 
Disgustingly honest, too; 
but above all, as proud as a Spanish Hidalgo 
of his name. Said his ancestors were nobles 
of France under the Grand Monarch, and that 
sort of thing. Gad! it was his fad—this 
name! And the bitterness wherewith he 
opposed my measure was positively shameful. 
Really, if the floor of the Assembly —the chap 
was in the Assembly, don’t y’ know —were 
lett unguarded for a moment, De Vallier 
would occupy it, and call everybody but him- 
There was never 


| anything more shocking! 


** But I hit upon an expedient. If I could 
but touch his fad—if I might but reach that 
name of De Vallier, I would have him on the 
hip. So with that, don’t y’ know, I had a 
bill introduced to change the creature’s name 
to Dummeldinger. I did; ’pon my honor! 
The Assembly adopted it gladly and unani- 
mously. The Senate was about to do the 
same when the horrified De Vallier threw 
himself at my feet. He would die if he were 
called Dummeldinger! 

** The poor fellow’s grief affected me very 
much; my sympathies are easily excited — 
they are, really! And Dummeldinger was 
such a beastly name! I couldn’t withstand 
De Vallier’s pleadings. I caused the bill to 
change his name to be withdrawn, and in the 
fervor of his gratitude De Vallier voted for 
that railway measure. It was my kindness 
that won him; gad! in his relief to escape 
‘Dummeldinger,’ De Vallier was ready to die 
for me.’’ 

It was evening, and in the younger hours. 
I had pulled my chair before the blaze, and 
was thinking on Apple Cheek, and how I 
would give the last I owned of money and 
power to have her by me. This was no un- 
common train; I’ve seen few days since she 


seem academic ' 


November 14, 1QOZ 


In 
Spite 
of the 
Weather 


Biscuit, 
Crackers, 
and Wafers 
are fresh in the 


In-er-seal 
Package 


Remember this when you 
go or send to the store. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




















A B who is willing to work a few hours after school on 
ny OY Fridays and on Saturdays can earn many 


dollars by selling 


The S aturday 
Evening = 
Post 


among his neighbors and relatives. You can begin at 
once. No money needed to start. Write to-day and 
we will send you the first week’s supply of ten copies 
free. This will provide fifty cents capital with which 
after that all the copies you require at the 
wholesale price. $300 in cash and a trip to the 
St. Louis World’s Fair next Summer for a boy 
and his guest as prizes next month. This in ad- 
dition to the profit on every copy sold. 

we will take all the risk. 


lf You Will Try It Just write saying that you 


will do so and everything necessary will be sent. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 425 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
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to start; 

































The only Original of all Safety Razors is 
the ORIGINAL and mechanically perfect 


STAR 


Safety Razor 


Guarantees you not only comfort but 


7 luxury in your daily shave. If 
you are traveling, you will find it 
sod most convenient, perfectl 


y 
» safe, and easy to manipulate. 
ay It guarantees you against 
face rash or any other 
a. ae discomfort found by 
a A sing a razor not in 
nition, which is apt 
to be the case while away 

from home. 

The Star Safety Razor, as made by Kampfe Bros. 
(original inventors of the safety razor) for over 28 years, is 
used daily by over 5,000,000 people. This proves it to bea 
razor of merit. Imitators have tried to copy our razor, but 
if you insist upon getting the “ iT. ” (our trade- 
mark), you will be sure of satisfaction 


fully tested before leaving our pays 
THE NEW ST PER guarantees abso- Our illustrated Booklet 
“on Ge By gy Send for catalogue. “A” explains how. Write 


A 5 58 56 ona » $l. ' for it 


, $3.50 up. 
KAMPFE BROS., 8-12 Reade St., New York WELMOT CASTLE 68. 

Or all leading dealers in high-class cutlery Rochester, N.Y. 
Please mention this publication 






i the chimney. 
A New Era Radiator 
w ll save this waste 


heat and distribute it 


E 
een teeta’ tl rough your rooms. 
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Automobile 
of All Seasons 


This car will give the same excellent 
service in the cold of Winter that 
it will the fairest day of Summer. 
Any day a wheeled vehicle will 
go is a good day to go out in 
a Cadillac. 


The Cadillac is graceful in 
design, handsome in finish 
and appointments, simple in 
construction, strong and rigid 
in frame work, flexible in gear, 
wonderful in durability. Speed 
range four to thirty miles an hour; 
control absolute. The Cadillac has 
all the desirable features of the cost- 
liest machines, but is only $850 with 
tonneau for four, facing forward. 
Without tonneau, $750— the smart- 
est runabout ever built. 
Our free illustrated booklet X gives address of 


agency nearest your home where the Cadillac 
may be seen and tried. 


Cadillac Automobile Company 


Member Assn. of Licensed Auto. Mfrs. 


Detroit, Mich. 














The Handsomest 
Coat in America 


And the best quality at 
the price, too. is cleverly 
tailored garment made of 
all-wool kersey cloth, in 
black, castor or brown, 
r ied with superior satin. 
Sizes 32 to 44 inches for 
women and 16 and 18 
years for misses. rder 
No. 863 and give size. We 
prepay express and send 
for cash or C.O. D. You'd 
pay $3 to $5 more 

iu your local store. 510 


Our PRICE 


OLOMON’ 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


The Western Penna, House with a National Reputation. 
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died that did not fill my memory with her 
image. 

Outside raged a thrashing storm of snow 
that was like a threat for bitterness, and it 
made the sticks in the fireplace snap and 
sparkle in a kind of stout defiance, as though 
inviting it to do its worst. 

In the next room were Anne and Blossom, 
and with them young Van Flange. I could 
hear the murmur of their voices, and at inter- 
vals a little laugh from him.* At last the 
door between opened, and young Van Flange, 
halting a bit with a hesitation that was not 
without charm, stepped into my presence. 
He spoke with grace and courage, however, 
when once he was launched, and told me his 
love and asked for Blossom. Then my girl 


came; she wound her arms about my neck and | 


pressed her face to mine. Anne, too, was 


| there, like a blessing and a hope. 


| Van Flange. 


They were married—my girl and young 
Morton came to my aid; andI 
must confess that it was he, with young Van 
Flange, who helped us to bridesmaids and 
ushers, and what others belong with weddings 
in their carrying out. I had none upon whom 
I might call when now I needed wares of such 
fine sort, while Blossom, for her part, living 
her frightened life of seclusion, was as devoid 
of acquaintances or friends among the fashion- 
ables as any abbess might have been. The 
street was thronged with people when we 
drove up, and inside the church was such a 
jam of roses and folk as I had never beheld. 


| Wide was the curious interest in the daughter 


of Tammany’s Chief; and Blossom must have 
felt it, for her hand fluttered like a bird on my 
arm as, with organ crashing a wedding march, 
I led her up the aisle. At the altar rail were 
the bishop and three priests. And so, I gave 
my girl away. 

When the ceremony was done we all went 
back to my house— Blossom’s house, since I 


| had put it in her name—for I would have it 


| band’s. 


they must live with me. I was not to be 
cheated of my girl; she should not be lost 
out of my arms because she had found a hus- 
It wrought a great peace for me, this 


| wedding, showing as it did so sure of happi- 


| ness to Blossom. 


Nor will I say it did not 
feed my pride. Wasita slight thing that the 
blood of the Clonmel smith should unite 
itself with a strain old and proud and high 
as any inthe town? We made one family of 
it; and when we were settled my heart filled 
up with a feeling more akin to content than 
any that had dwelt there for many a sore day. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
Rae 


Watered Stock 


S A CONTRIBUTION to the food reform 
movement, scientists in the United States 
have been conducting interesting and im- 
portant investigations regarding fruit and 
nuts. 
In these tests they have demonstrated that 


| the finest varieties of fruits are those that 


contain the greatest amount of water. A 
heaped bushel of exquisite peaches, number- 
ing one hundred, contained ninety-two per 
cent. of water, while small and_ inferior 


| peaches of the same variety showed only 


eighty-four per cent. of water. Thus, 
although there was only eight per cent. of 
solids in the first bushel, the fruit was vastly 
superior to that which had just doubled the 
amount, 

Other foods are valued on the basis of the 
dry matter contained, but fruit is the unique 
exception; the greater the proportion of 
water thé more desirable it is as an article 
of diet. With this big volume of water it is 
the delicate blénding, in just the right pro- 
portion, of asmall quantity of acid and sugar 
that imparts distinctive flavors. 

In recent experiments much attention has 
been paid to the waste material in fruit and 
nuts. The average per cent. of waste in 
apples is found to be 23.8, and in grapes be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty per cent. Asa 
rule, the smaller the apple the greater the 
proportion of waste. 
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should possess a set of the 
** World’s Best Music,”’ for its pres- 
ence doubles the value of the piano 
as an entertainer. It gives in com- 
pact form all the music— both in- 
strumental and vocal—that is 
worth remembering and keeping. 
The set in eight volumes—sheet 
music size—contains 2,200 pages 
of the best music, handsomely 
bound and indexed, so that any 
desired selection can be found in a 
few seconds. 
cost you over $200.00. 











Size of Volumes, 9 x 12 Inche 


viously sold for $35.00 and $40.00. 


Canadian orders, to c« 


a set of the “ World's Best Music." 














Every Home in Which There 


Is a Piano 





you one-tenth of that amount, and you can pay in little payments of $1.00 a month, 


This Bookcase Free if You Ord. 


The World’s Best Music 


All the world-famous composers are repre- 
sented in 
music—including such 
Liszt, Paderewski, Mozart, Handel, De Koven, | 


best old and new songs, cluets, trios and quartets. 

To the student this Library is more than 
half a musical education. 
pedia it is 
biographies of musicians arfd 400 portraits, 
many of the last being handsome chromatic 
art plates in colors. 
somely bound in art cloth and half leather. 


secure a set, cut off the coupon to-day, sign it, and mail it to us. Wewillthensend 4 
you a set (express paid by us) for examination and use. After five days’ examina- 
tion, if you are not satished, return the books to us at our expense. But if you 
F decide to keep the set, send us $1.00 at the expiration of five days, and v4 
$1.00 a month thereafter until the full amount is paid. ; 


[hese sets were pre- 4 tg 
lo avoid possible disappointment in failing to 
The 
4 University 
Society 
78 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


Be An extra charge of $7.00 per set must be made on 4 
ver duty and royalty 


BOOKCASE FRE — We have a small number of elegant oakw | 
bookcases that are made especially to hold 


r fa 
Their retail price is $4.00 each, but @ 
To 4 


Set, 


) 2 eee 


If you were to buy the music it contains, one piece at a time, it would 
Through our Musical Library Club the entire set will cost 


ee 


this comprehensive collection of 


names as Wagner, 


Strauss and Gounod—but the selections @ 
have been so carefully made by an experi- — 
enced corps of music editors that none is 

too difficult for the average performer. The 

work contains 300 instrumental selections by § 
the best composers, ingluding popular and op- # 
eratic melodies, dance§, funeral marches, and § 
classic and romantic piane music. There are 350 4 


As a musical cy clo- 
unexcelled, for it contains 500 


The volumes are hand- 


Sal So EN? SRR To 


The Coupon Cuts the Price in Two! 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the “‘ World’s Best Music’ 
at a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this account we are able to offer 4 
these sets at about one-half the regular subscription prices—payable $1.00a month, Throug! 
the Musical Library Club—direct from the publisher to the customer—you can secure 
set for $21.00 in cloth binding and $25.00 for the half leather. 


tw 
> 
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Please send me on > 
wal, prepaid, a set of 

A “Phe World's Best Music’ 
hal ther If satisfe 


f lea 
$1 within 5 days 









pay 
iD 





we have decided to offer them as premiums to prompt subscribers meets thevenRer for 24 | 
obtain a bookcase free with your set, it will be necessary to send us your 4 to 2 
@ order before November 30th. If your order is received after that date @ cous 

E we cannot supply a kcase with the set, unless, of course, you care om to | 
| to pay the retail price of $4.00 for the case g BI 
3 s Name : 
|§ THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 4 svre 4 
? 1 

78 Fifth Avenue - 

In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months 
New York / Not necessary to send coupon if The Saturday i 
* Evening Post is mentioned. 
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Pears 


is not only the best soap for 
toilet and bath but also for 
shaving. Pears was the in- 
ventor of shaving-stick soap. 


Established over 100 years. 





FT oe 


ow ACCUM ~s 
CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 
anrses’ $48 to $5,000 
oe eet Op ere Srv. oan ee 
J. B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St., New York 
The largest makers of 


Acetylene Apparatus 
{ Stereopticon 


Boston 
Philadel phia 
Chicago 


Les Angeles 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
PRED Nursery OTHERS FAIL 
| Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROG., Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. ¥.; Etc. 


TELEGRAPHY ne hool established 


862. Hundreds of 
operators owe their success to instructions received here 
ates furnished positions. We also teach by mail 
OBERLIN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY 


Gradu 
Catalog free 


OBERLIN, OHIO 










PRESIDENT SUSPENDER 


Write for plan and 
booklet. 


To fill Positions we have open 


men, paying from $1,000 to $10,000 a year. 
i i Chi , Monadnock Bldg. 
high grade exclusively. HAPGOO DS Philadeiphia. Pennsylvania Bidg. 
(INCORPORATED) 
Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York 


Now packed in handsome individual boxes for Christmas. 
50 cents and $1.00. Any shop or by mail. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., Box 221, Shirley, Mass. 






for Salesmen, Executive, 
Clerical and Technical 
We place right men in right places, 















eveland, William: 
Minneapolis, 313 Nicollet Ave. 
Seattle, Pioneer Bldg. 
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All Kalamazoo ranges 
and cook stoves are 
equipped with patent 
oven thermometer. 
Makes baking sure 
and easy. 


the KALAMAZOO 


A better stove or range than you can get from 
any other source, A saving of from 25 per cent. 
to 40 per cent. in price. Prompt shipment from 


factory to user. Factory prices--no dealers’ 
profits, Freight prepaid by us. a approval 
test. Guarantee backed WW bank bond. 





KALAMAZOO 


Stoves and Ranges 


are manufactured by 
us in our own factory. 














We know they are all 
right ‘“‘clear through.’ 
Don’t confuse them 
with cheap 
mail order 

goods. 
We are the 

only 

stove 
manufactur- 
crs in the world 
selling their entire 


product direct from 
their own factory to 
the user 


, There isn’t a better stove 
or range at any price 
and by eliminating all 
dealers’ and middlemen’s 
profits we save you easily 
25 per cent. to 40 per cent. 











of all kinds. All 

blacked, polished 

ready for business. 

It will pay you to 
investigate 

nd for catalog No. 152 and prices, freight prepaid 


THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


stoves 
and 


Se 






Moreover we give vou a 
60 Days’ Approval Test. 
If your purchase is not sat- 
isfactory in every way, 
return the goods at our 
expense. We haveacom- 
plete line of ranges, cook 2 
stoves and heaters for fuel ) 


. 




















An Education 
Without Cash 


HE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST offers a full course, 

all expenses paid, in any college, 
conservatory or business school 
in the country in return for a 
little work done in leisure hours. 
You select the school — we pay 
the bills. 


send a line addressed to 


If you are interested, 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 














) INCREASE — 
+ YOUR INCOME 


+) There's pleasure and profit for all 


who raise poultry the right way. We 
Ph successfully teach it. Take our course 
and learn this most fascinating and 


° prone) le occupation. There are tre- 

nen lous opportunities therein for those 

whe o begin NOW. Write today for 
illustrated booklet. 





ts COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF nag -g4 CULTURE 


Box 201, Waterville, oo 


$25,900 made from one- 
S E halfacre. Easily gro ~n 
I N NG = Seougho ut the 
nada. Room in 
your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ w« a *Re pots and Seeds 
for sale. Send 4 r postage and get our booklet A-R, telling all 


about it. McDOWELL GINSENG GARDEN, Joplin, Mo. 














300 FOREIGN STAMPS, 1 04 var. dey Malta, 
Bulgaria, etc.,10e. 200 var ~ 300v 500 
var. $1.25. 1000 var. $4.75. 40 var. v. S. 10¢, 
32-page list free. Agents wanted. Stamps on ap- 

ae at 50 per cent. L. CRI AMP CO., 
14 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 














EDDING INVITATIONS 





and Announcements printed and engraved. Up-to-date 
styles. Finest work and material. 100 Sty fisiting Cards, 
75c. Samples and valuable booklet," Wedding sette,”” FREI 





J. W. COCKRUM, 527 Main Street, Oakland City, iad. 
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of Greek 


(Concluded from Page 9) 


The Professor 


without so much as thanking him. Summer- 
ing saw the weary smile, and flushed under it, 
hotly. 

‘This isn’t the ordinary case, sir,’’ he 
cried with a sudden impetuous pride. Then 
he drew himself up, and the color faded out 
of his fine, clear-cut young face. ‘IT may as 
well tell you, sir, that if I get my examina- 
tion this term I am to be married! ”’ 

The Professor of Greek looked at his pupil 
with more appreciative intentness, the 
mounting smile of incredulity dying on his 
lips before the youth's passionate earnest 
ness. 

‘I’m to be married before Christmas,’’ he 
went on, in a determined, heroic ardor of 
ingenuousness. ‘* But Heaven knows, I could 
never support a wife, sir, if the governor cut 
me off. It may sound stupid to you —I know 
it does-—but I’m notthat kind. I’ve always 
had things made so easy for me! I can’t 

| plan, and scheme, and scr ipe! Ai 

** But, my dear Summering 





began the 


other, gently enough, with upraised eye- 
| brows. 
“*Oh, I know, sir, you can’t understand; 
but unless I ——”’ 
** Then why not go to Doctor Struthers him- 
self, and explain it all to him, at once! ”’ 


The eyes of the two men met; the hesitat- 
ing, questioning, yet audacious glance of the 
one went down before the mildly impatient, 
gently forbearing gaze of the other. 

There was a moment of silence, during 
which the gaunt young Professor of Greek 
experienced a relieving sense of the supreme 
and ultimate triumph of spirit over matter. 


The majesty of the intellectual life once more 
aspiring mind seemed to | 


ascended its throne; 

stand with its heel on the neck of the supine 

body. Yet the pale young Professor of 

Greek still vaguely wished he had the other’s 

breadth of shoulder. 

“That's just it,’’ 
with downcast eyes 

“What's just 
encouragingly. 

“Why, sir, I can’t go to Doctor Struthers, 
because ’’— here he looked up bravely enough 
at the other man—‘‘ because the woman I’m 

| going to marry is Miss Matilda Struthers— 
his own daughter.’’ 

The long, slim fingers of the young pro 
fessor, drumming restlessly on his rosewood 
desk, came to a sudden standstill. He looked 
at Summering for one full and crowded minute 
before he spoke. Yet when he did so it was 
in a voice that carried with it both a touch of 
unbetraying gentleness and a tone of unques- 
tioning finality. 

‘“*T—I am sure I wish you every success, 
Summering, and every joy. Miss Struthers 
|; I—er—I chance to know, though only 

slightly, sir, only slightly. But she is, in- 
deed, « most estimable young lady, a most 
estimable young lady!’’ 

‘* Thank you; thank you very much!’’ said 
Summering, planting his feet wider apart 
where he stood. 

**And I think, 


Summering was saying, 


it?”? the older man asked | 


> 


with a little care, and, I 
might add, if you will pardon me, a little 
additional grinding on your part, that— 
that there will be no obstacles of an academic 
nature to your happiness!”’ 

The two men shook hands, and each 
man, as he did so, studied the face of the 
| other, each coming to his own soothing and 

conflicting conclusions. 

Once more alone in the quietness of his 
study, permeated with its pleasantly musty 
odor of old books and brightened with its 
glimmer of old casts, the Professor of Greek 
pushed back his little armless white Venus 
and sighed profoundly. Yet after all, per- 
haps it was just as well—there was so much 
to be done, so many references to be con- 
firmed, so many volumes to be read, so much 
to be written. And three times that night he 
began the Forty-first Chapter of The Decay 





of the Greek Civilization, and three times he 
| put down his pen and sat gazing out of his 
short-sighted, unsatistied eyes at the match- 
gravely- 


less lines of his little, armless, 
| smiling, enigmatic Aphrodite 








| 





November 14, 1403 
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“Standard” 


goods are neces- 
sary if you desire 
your bathroom to 
beluxurious, dainty 
and modern, though 
reasonable in cost. 


The fixtures here il- 
lustrated cost approxi- 
mately $243.00 not in- 
cluding piping or labor. 


You take no risk when in- 
stalling “Standard” fixtures 
in your bathroom as every 
piece bears our “Green and 
Gold” guarantee label and 
has our trademark pss 
ard” or inttials **S.S.M.¢ 
cast tn velief on the exterior. 
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=. BATHROOMS’ 
Re MAILED FREE and Sanitary Ware 


showing many attractive 


The luxury and pleasure of a Shower bath is a revelation to those not already 
bathroom interiors costing 


acquainted with its charming delights. The “Standard” Fortable Shower 


l 


affords the same pleasing results that are to be obtained from the use of the 
— $80.00 to $550.00 more expensive plumbed-in fixtures, and can be attached to any regular bath 
with approximate costs in faucet without changing the plumbing. This fixture is illustrated and described 


detail. in our beautiful booklet," For Beauty's Sake,” which will be sent free on request. 


STANDARD SANITARY MBG. CO., Dept. B, Pittsburg, Pa. 

















All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 






IS KNOWN and WORN 
Every Pair Warranted 


“G38 The Neme is 

stamped on every / rir 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


loop — 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


Geo. Frost Co., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 










THIS BOOKLET, full of information 
free), explains Andrews System of 
Hot Water Heating (old or new houses); 
also Andrews Mail Order Metho 
Each system is designed by experts, 
all work done at the factory; shipped 
complete, ready to erect. No special 
skill required to erect. Specifications and work- 
ing plans submitted before contract is made 


Plans 25, weak $2:00 siete ocon anetes 


1112 GLOBE BUILDING, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ING CO 


HOME 
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Sencar as It Should be —— 
d as fb Other Man Ever Taught It. 

Students enrolling with this institution 
are placed under the direct personal instruction 
of Samuel A. Davis. Our Book “Progress 
mailed free. It tells every- 








in Shorthand” 
thing. 

ase, DAVES SHORTHAND SCHOOL 

ite 18,90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 









50c. for Silk, 
25c. for Cotton, 
Sample Pair. 











YOU CAN SUCCEED 


in the poultry business just as we have if 
you follow the same plans. We tell all 
about what we have done and how we did 
it, in our mew year book, 


‘‘Poultry for Profit’’ 

every variety of fowl, together 
with prices for singles, rs, trios and pens, 
nd eggs for hatching, in season. Cuts and 
plans for poultrythouses. It cost too much money 
and time to be given away, but is sent for its. 


THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 12, Freeport, Ill. 
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The Toilet Luxury, cleanses and clears the 
skin and ae a the complexion without mak- 
ing it shine. Far better than face powder. 
Contains neither grease nor glycerine 
and nothing that harms the most delicate skin. 
Removes blackheads and pimples; unequaled 
for tan, chapped and rough skin. 


A Generous Sample 
with handsome 
booklet 
mailed free. 
For sale by 
druggists and 
all dealers in 
toilet articles. 
ter 50c. or 


Gives cuts of 





















Taught by mail under the direction of the 
most successful firm of shorthand re 
porters in the world. ‘They teach you by 
mail the same system they use. Write 
to-day for our book “ Success Shorthand 
System.” 


WALTON, JAMES & FORD 
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Bulb Price 
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May be 
used 
to 

ad- 
van- 


$1 a jar. 
Either article 
postpaid on 
receipt of 
price. Sen 
for FREE 
iklet. 


Pompeian Mfg. (o., 106 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


















TAUGHT BY MAIL. Students pre- 
pared for admission to the bar in all 


Suite 30 71-79 Clark 8t., Chicago, Il. 
States. Individual instruction. Send 
forcatalogue. MARSHALL D. EWE Lt, 


LA\ M. D., LL.D., President. 


Chicago Home Study College of Law, 100 Washington St., Chicago 






tage 
with the cream. 

















If you want to 
know how to do your 
advertising at less cost, if you 
wish to become an advertising writer or 
manager at $20 to $100 weekiy, if you wish to gain 
knowledge that will positively increase your salary or 
income, send three 2c. stamps for prospectus telling 
“Who Should Study Advertising,”’ and booklets, “ The 
Ill Fortunes of Brother Bill,’ ‘* Other People’s Brains,” 
“ How Shall a Young Man Succeed." 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 180 William Street, N.Y. 


and Typewriting add greatly to the value 
of young men and women in business. Of | 
the greatest use to reporters, secretaries, | 
amanuenses. Both branches successfully | 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Graduates assisted to positions. Tuition, 
$10.00 and upward, cash or instalments. 
Write for illustrated book, sent free on 


request. 
NAT'L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE (Inc.) 
19-46 Second Nat, Bank Bldg., Washington, D.C. 



























